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CHAPTER XLV. 
A GOOD SON, 


ATTERS were so serious with Ralph Pennicuick that night, 

that Raymond occupied a bedroom at his father’s chambers, 

but he accompanied Dr. Green on his way home to have a few 

minutes’ private talk with him: a doctor being always reticent, 
but in the presence of other doctors absolutely dumb. 

‘It isa very bad case, I fear, Dr. Green,’ said Raymond with 
grave abruptness. 

‘It is a complicated and serious one,’ was the reply. 

‘How can you possibly account for such an extraordinary 
hallucination as that which my poor father labours under ?’ 

‘It is not at all extraordinary, my dear young sir, if you use 
the word in the sense of uncommon; I have seen a hundred such 
cases. You observed, I dare say, that I did not attempt to reason 
with the patient: nor even make any remark with respect to the 
absurdity of his conviction. The fact is, I did not wish my profes 
sional brethren to know that the person he was speaking of was dead. 

‘Why ?’ 

‘Well, I consider myself a friend of the family, and though 
of course these things are supposed among us to go no farther, it 
is always best to be on the safe side. Your father may recover, you 
see——’ 

‘Indeed I hope so,’ put in the young man quickly. 

‘Just so: then it is better to keep things quiet. It is said by 
a great philosopher—but who did not have the advantage of being 
a student of medicine—that where a man takes his ideas for facts, 
and what he imagines for things, that man is mad. But this is 
not always the case. The hallucination sometimes arises from a 
less hopeless but still a very serious cause. I am about to ask you a 
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painful question, but it is necessary you should be frank with me. 
Does your father take much wine at dinner?’ 

‘No. He has always been a singularly abstemious man in 
that respect. I have heard him say, and have no doubt of the 
fact, that he can take any amount of wine without it affecting 
him, but he never had any taste that way. I have seen him rise 
from table directly after dinner when other men sat over their 
claret, because drinking was disagreeable to him.’ 

‘ And there has been no change in him in that respect of late 
months—since his return from China, for example ?’ 

‘ None that I am aware of.’ 

‘My dear young friend, you have corroborated my worst sus- 
picions. Your father takes stimulants in secret, and toa great 
extent.’ 

‘ You astonish me, doctor.’ 

‘ Nevertheless I am speaking truth. There are certain indica- 
tions in him which convince me of it. Moreover, when I asked for 
brandy, Hatton took some out of the little drawer, and I had 
noticed before that there was a smell of raw cognac in the sitting- 
room; and it was not for the first time.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ cried Raymond painfully; ‘that explains 
everything.’ 

‘No, it does not; only some things. Your father has a fixed 
idea: ideas are always dangerous when a man has not to gain his 
own living by them; this one has become morbid and monopolising.’ 

‘ You refer to this Dhulang affair, of course ?’ 

‘Yes. Those two scientific gentlemen had not heard about it, I 
saw ; they are “ devoted to their profession,” as the phrase is ; that 
is to say, they throw away all advantages external to it, and flatter 
themselves that gives them “a pull”—which it does, only in the 
wrong direction. They had never heard of Arthur Conway, though 
the whole town is ringing with his name. You must on no ac- 
count permit your father to read a newspaper for the next ten days.’ 

‘I am afraid it is not likely that he will feel equal to do so,’ 
said Raymond gloomily. 

‘It is the first thing he will ask for—to see the papers,’ said 
the doctor confidently. 

And Dr. Green was right. Twice and thrice the doctor called 
next morning, but always to find his patient in heavy stertorous 
slumber. Late in the day, however, he awoke, and turning his eyes 
upon his son, who was sitting by his pillow, put out his hand. 
Raymond, surprised and pleased by this touch of feeling, seized and 
pressed it eagerly: but he had mistaken the meaning of the action. 

‘Where are they?’ said the sick man hoarsely. ‘Why have 
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you not brought the papers as usual ? Open the curtains—give me 
light.’ 

When the light poured in, he saw that it was not Hatton who 
was watching by him, but his own son. 

‘ You are a good lad, Raymond,’ he sighed ; ‘a good lad.’ 

It would not have been a very tender speech for most fathers 
under the like circumstances, but coming from the mouth of Ralph 
Pennicuick, it went straight to his son’s heart. 

‘I hope—I trust, dear father, that you feel better.’ 

‘You wish me to live, then?’ 

‘Good heavens! How can you ask me such a question? There 
is nothing that I so earnestly desire.’ 

‘ How strange !’ murmured the sick man ; then added, with what 
was less like a smile than a sharp spasm of the lips, ‘ and how un- 
wise !’ 

Raymond, deeply pained, answered nothing. He knew, of 
course, what his father meant : that if he died, he (Raymond) would 
be his own mastér, and might claim perhaps the dearest wish of 
his heart, or what had seemed so up to that moment. To do him 
justice, the spectacle of his father’s condition had made him, for the 
time, oblivious to all else. 

Then again the sick man said, ‘Give me the morning papers.’ 
Raymond had read already all that they had to say upon the sub- 
ject which he knew was engrossing his father’s thought; and the 
doctor’s veto was fresh in his mind. 

‘ Indeed, father, it would not be good for you.’ 

‘ There is a Bible of your mother’s somewhere, Raymond; in 
the second drawer yonder. Bring it to me.’ 

Raymond brought it; it was wrapped up in paper, and had 
not been touched for the last twenty years; he gave it open into 
his father’s hand. 

‘I thought so,’ muttered the sick man peevishly. ‘I cannot 
read it; the letters run together; I am blind.’ 

‘ Not blind, sir, but only weak. Let me read it to you.’ 

‘The Bible! No. Read me the papers—all that is said about 
what happened last night.’ 

‘Indeed, sir, it will do you harm.’ 

* Be so good as to do as I tell you, or I will get Hatton to read 
them. Perhaps that will be better.’ 

‘No, sir; if you insist upon it, I had rather read them myself.’ 

* Ah, they are very bitter, then. Not that I mind Hatton. He 
knows much worse of me than you do, my poor lad.’ 

Raymond could not gainsay that: he bowed his head, and 
fetched two newspapers from the next room. He chose the 
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Government organ first; it described the sudden ‘seizure,’ as it 
termed it, to whieh Mr. Ralph Pennicuick had succumbed, just as 
he was entering the House of Commons the previous night; ‘ it 
was only too much to be feared, it said, ‘that this had been 
brought on by excitement caused by certain infamous calumnies 
lately published by a contemporary in relation to his conduct at 
Dhulang, and which it had been his intention to refute that very 
evening.’ 

‘Very good, said Ralph, with the same ghastly shiver of a 
smile. ‘ That is all in the way of friendship. The bonne bouche 
is still to come. What does the enemy say ?’ 

‘It says what is most offensive and abominable,’ answered 
Raymond. ‘I do most earnestly beg of you to treat it with the 
contempt it merits. It can only give you unnecessary pain 
and F 


‘ Read, read,’ murmured the sick man impatiently. Raymond, 
with a movement of his shoulders expressive of disgust at his task, 
reluctantly obeyed. 

‘“ Last night, as it will be remembered, was the time appointed 
for the Hon. Member for Slowcombe to make his explanation 


regarding the mysterious affair at Dhulang, under cover of a 
question to the Government with respect to the payment of a 
pension to the orphan daughter of the late Captain Conway. His 
statement was looked forward to by the public with peculiar 
interest in consequence of certain circumstances to which we have 
from time to time called the attention of our readers: and their 
curiosity, it seems, is, after all, not likely to be quickly satisfied. 
Mr. Ralph Pennicuick, it is said, was seized with sudden illness 
on the very threshold of the House of Commons. From certain 
information which has reached us, and which we hold in our hands, 
this incident seems to us, to say the least of it, to the last degree 
unfortunate for the Hon. Member for Slowcombe. If he is 
innocent of certain grave matters which we refrain for the 
present from alluding to more particularly, never was an attack of 
illness more inopportune ; if, on the other hand, he is guilty—and 
supposing the hon. gentleman’s indisposition to be physical, and 
as serious as it is represented—one would almost imagine——”’ 

‘ Well, what ?’ inquired the sick man impatiently. ‘ Why can’t 
the hack speak out ?’ 

* He does speak out, sir,’ said Raymond hesitatingly, ‘and in 
the next sentence: but I hardly like to repeat such words: “ one 
would imagine,” he says, “that the Finger of Providence had 
intervened in the matter, and struck the guilty down.”’ Raymond 
expected an outburst of wrath, or more probably some expression 
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of scorn. But there was only silence, and this alarmed him. His 
father had closed his eyes. 

‘I am sure, sir, you are too sensible, even in your present weak 
condition,’ said Raymond, ‘to be moved by vulgar declamation of 
this sort. If I am not much mistaken, such words are actionable, 
though indeed the horsewhip applied to such a scoundrel F 

‘Draw down the blind, Raymond; the light hurts me,’ inter- 
rupted his father, as though he heard him not. 

Then there was silence again, which to the young man, unused 
to illness, and dreading he knew not what, was almost intolerable. 

‘Will you not have a cup of tea, sir?’ said he presently. 
The sick man’s lips moved slowly, and the young man leant down 
to listen. 

‘ And struck the guilty down,”’ were the words he heard; and 
again: ‘the finger of Providence ”—that means the finger of God.’ 

It was positively astounding to Raymond to hear the invective 
of a penny paper repeated thus with every sign of intense feeling 
by his father’s lips. Of course, it showed how weak and ill he 
was ; but still it was astounding. 

‘ Providence is stronger than we are, after all, my lad,’ con- 
tinued the other, in more distinct tones. ‘I have fought against 
it all my life. But I give in.’ 

‘It is never too late to make our peace with God,’ said 
Raymond reverently. 

‘I would I could make my peace with Man,’ was the un- 
expected reply. 

‘ Oh father, if there is anything on your mind that troubles it 
—as I have for some time feared,’ said Raymond earnestly— I be- 
seech you, if it would lighten your load, to let me share the burden. 

‘ Ah, you think I am dying,’ answered the other bitterly; ‘you 
would have me confess, would you? Why don’t you send Hatton 
for a priest? It would be a strange errand, but he would do 
your bidding. He has been educated to be astonished at nothing.’ 

‘ Indeed, sir, I trust you are not dying——’ 

‘Then you trust in vain: I am,’ interrupted the sick man 
curtly. ‘When I pass through that door again, it will be feet 
foremost.’ 

‘If it be so, father,’ said Raymond solemnly, ‘I entreat you 
more than ever to ease your mind of this sore trouble. Tell me— 
your only son—what it is, that I may comfort you.’ 

‘You do not know what you ask, lad,’ sighed the sick man 
wearily ; he turned his face to the wall as though to avoid further 
questioning, but not before Raymond had marked a certain yearn~- 
ing look in his eyes which seemed to contradict the action. 
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‘I do not know, of course, father, nor do I wish to know 
except for ‘your sake; but if I could give you ever so little 
comfort——’ 

‘It would cost you dearly,’ put in the other gravely. 

‘If you mean that it would lose me money, sir, I beseech you 
not to let that weigh with you. What is money compared with 
peace of mind ?’ 

‘Nay, what is your money compared with my peace of mind— 
that is the question,’ said the sick man bitterly. It was curious 
to see how his old self asserted itself in the intervals, as it were, of 
his new condition of mind. 

‘ Well, sir, I answer, Nothing.’ 

‘Twenty thousand pounds is not to be called nothing, lad. 
That is what you would have to pay for hearing my story. No 
publisher has ever given such a sum yet for a three-volume one.’ 

This speech, instead of being given trippingly on the tip of 
the tongue, was delivered in a hoarse voice, with stops and gasps ; 
the dew stood on the speaker’s brow, his dilated eyes were fixed 
upon the pattern of the paper on the wall. 

- £T would give twice the sum, father, if I possessed it,’ said 
Raymond simply, ‘ to see you at ease in mind or body.’ 

‘That will never be, lad: yet I could wish—— 

‘What, what, father? There is nothing I would not do, 
nothing I would not sacrifice, to give you comfort.’ 

‘I know it, I feel it: you are a good son—I had forgotten 
something. No,no. It would be a poor return indeed for such 
loving duty. The money, as you say, would be nothing in your 
eyes, though it has been much—too much—in mine. It is lying 
heavy on me now, and will press me down, down in the very 
grave.’ 

‘Oh sir, I beseech you tell me, if this burden may be lifted, 
ever so little——’ 

‘No, lad, no; it would be your ruin. I do not mean the mere 
money loss; but it would destroy your happiness. There are 
things in the Bible true after all: that the sins of the father are 
visited on the children, for one thing. You don’t understand, my 
lad. How should you?’ 

‘I know at least, sir, that I am your son, said Raymond 
firmly ; ‘ and it is mine by right to share my father’s burden.’ 

‘Your right would be a wrong, Raymond,’ answered the sick 
man, turning his face towards his son with a pitiful look; ‘a 
grievous aud cruel wrong. If I told you what is on my mind, the 
dearest wish of your heart would be blighted for ever. You could 
never marry Ellen Conway.’ 
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Raymond turned white to the very lips. His heart became as 
lead. He felt that the lamp that lives within us all, when fed by 
Love and Youth (though it may burn but low), was suddenly extin- 
guished, leaving all things dark; but he answered in a firm voice, 
nevertheless, ‘ Tell me, father.’ 


Cuarter XLVI. 


THE SELF-ACCUSER. 


‘Do you remember a play of Shakespeare’s, Raymond, where a 
man says to his sister, “ Death is a dreadful thing,” and she replies, 
** And shamed life a hateful” ?’ 

‘Yes, father.’ 

‘Well, I was in that man’s position. I saw before me—im- 
mediately before me—a slow and painful death, and also a way of 
escape by the sacrifice of another man. And I chose the way of 
escape. To be sure, I did so with the consent of the other.’ 

‘ That was something,’ said Raymond, drawing a deep breath. 

‘Well, it was short of murder. I said to myself this: “I am 
rich, this man is poor: I enjoy life, and he has not the means to 
do so. It is better, therefore, if one of us is to die, that it should 
be he and not I.”’ 

‘It was not certain, then, that the man would die?’ 

‘It was quite certain, though we pretended to one another—or 
at least I pretended to him—that there was a chance of rescue, of 
ransom. What I tried to persuade myself he did, was to risk his 
life for mine: but what I knew in my heart he did, was to sacrifice 
it for mine; and he did sacrifice it.’ 

‘Oh father, was it Arthur Conway ?’ 

‘Yes, Raymond: it was my friend: I may say, indeed (for I 
did not know you for what you are at that time), my only friend. 
I took advantage of his poverty to persuade him to part with his 
existence.’ 

The cloud of distress and shame that had settled upon 
Raymond’s brow | since his father had begun to speak here lifted 
a little ; his face, though it still wore a look of intense pity, began 
to clear. 

‘Do not deceive yourself, my lad,’ said the sick man, who was 
regarding him attentively; ‘I have not lost my wits, nor, alas! 
even my memory. What seems incredible to you, seemed to me 
a very natural course to take at the time, I do assure you. 
Circumstance is a very powerful agent in the affairs of this world, 
not even second to Opportunity.’ 
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‘But if Captain Conway took away the Relic from the 
Temple—— 

‘ He did not, interrupted Ralph Pennicuick quietly. ‘J took it.’ 

‘You?’ 

Raymond involuntarily drew back a pace from his father’s 
pillow. His face expressed repugnance as well as horror. 

‘ You are not fit to be a priest, lad,’ observed the other coldly ; 
‘a priest ought to be shocked at nothing. And besides, I am not 
asking for absolution. That is an easy thing to give compared 
with what I am about to demand of you.’ 

‘My all is at your service, sir,’ said Raymond in slow me- 
chanical tones. ‘ What can I do for you?’ 

‘You can make restitution.’ 

‘I cannot give back his life to Arthur Conway.’ 

‘That is true. But you must understand that it was a bargain. 
He took my guilt upon him, knowingly, and for a consideration. 
You would not make things worse for me than they are, lad, if 
you knew what was coming.’ 

What was coming! What could he be about to hear worse 
than he’ had already heard? His father had confessed himself 
guilty of all, and more, that had been vaguely laid to his charge. 
He had committed the crime for which another had suffered, and 
for which he had permitted him to suffer. How that had 
happened was in comparison but'a small thing; it had hap- 
pened. 

‘I was in gaol, Raymond: I had been tortured,’ continued the 
sick man piteously ; ‘ and life was so dear to me.’ 

‘Then you were not yourself, sir, cried the young man 
eagerly: ‘you were weak and shattered ; if you had had time to 
think——’ 

‘I had plenty of time, put in the other irritably: ‘I had 
nothing else to do but to think, or to think of but myself. I 
must make a clean breast of it, lad, or tell nothing. No one shall 
ever accuse Ralph Pennicuick of cant—but only of Robbery and 
Murder.’ 

It was frightful to mark the smile with which he spoke, the 
very blossom, as it seemed, of self-contempt and cynicism: like the 
scorpion that turns its sting against itself when hedged in by the 
ring of fire, so had it happened to his bitter spirit. 

‘ Robbery and murder!’ repeated Raymond mechanically. He 
could no longer believe his father mad, and could hardly refuse 
credit to any statement he should make to his own disadvantage. 
These were crimes, as he thought, of which he had not as yet 
accused himself, and they astounded him. 
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‘To be sure, you have not heard all,’ said the sick man, per- 
ceiving his look of amazement. ‘ However, when a man steals a 
relic, and, being condemned to death for it, permits his friend to 
die for him—and to bear the disgrace as well, mark you—that is 
what the world would call by two ugly names. Moreover, that I 
murdered Arthur Conway is certain, or his ghost would not haunt 
me.’ 

‘Well, that cannot be, father,’ said Raymond emphatically ; 
‘ you may imagine as much from a morbid sense of your own wrong- 
doing; but as to a ghost in these days——’ 

‘ Stop!’ cried the other vehemently ; and then, exhausted by his 
own exertion, he was silent for a moment, while his son stood 
dumb before him. ‘There are some things, Raymond, I never 
liked—such as contradiction. And in this case I won’t stand 
it. I may be mad—I begin to think I am—to have told you 
what I have, but I will not be held in other respects to be a 
madman. I saw Arthur Conway last night, as plainly and as near 
me asI see younow. He looked old, and wan, and white, but it 
was he and no other. It is as true as— well, I don’t believe in many 
things—let us say as that Iam now upon my death-bed. I was 
stepping into Westminster Hall, and he was the first man to meet 
me. He looked, as to the expression of his face, exactly as I 
should have expected him to look; he said—that is, his eyes said— 
“You are a liar, a robber, and a murderer.” It was too much for 
me—being guilty of those crimes—and as that paper said, it struck 
me down.’ 

‘If you saw him, father, he is not dead. Did you see him 
at Dhulang after death ?’ 

‘Yes. I saw his naked body pierced with ten thousand 
wounds tied to the post where they had hacked him to death. 
Milburn and one other man saw him also. You are thinking, 
“This is a delusion ; and if a man deludes himself in one thing, 
he may do so in another.” Dismiss that fond hope from your 
mind, lad. I am as sane as you are, and have told you the simple 
truth—unhappily, not all of it. Give me some brandy.’ 

‘I entreat you to excite yourself no more at present, sir,’ said 
Raymond, with whom pity had once more regained its ascendency. 
‘You have taken nothing to strengthen you for many hours. Let 
me get you a cup of coffee—something for breakfast——’ 

‘I am long past the coffee stage, lad,’ murmured the sick man, 
whose powers of speech seemed to have almost ebbed away; ‘1 
must have what my stomach is accustomed to. You will find the 
bottle in the wardrobe.’ 

‘ At least, sir, spare yourself for the present,’ sighed Raymond, 
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as he reluctantly produced the liquor. ‘When you have had what 
you wish, try to sleep a little.’ 

‘No, my lad. When one has to have a limb cut off, it is done 
at a single operation. I have begun, and I must go through with 
it. Moreover, there is no “ for the present ” for me, I am very sure. 
To-morrow—nay, an hour else—may be too late. Thanks! that is 
life, or all that I shall know of it, till it is over.’ 

He lay back, with closed eyes, and was so long silent that 
Raymond began to hope that he had involuntarily given way to 
slumber ; but he was in fact only rallying his feeble powers. 

‘You have never asked me,’ he recommenced, ‘ what it was that 
induced Arthur Conway to die so many deaths instead of me. It 
was his poverty. He wished to place his wife and child—that 
Nelly, my poor boy, who can never now be yours—above the reach of 
want—nay, in affluence. ‘ If I lose my life for yours ”—he said, for 
he said ‘ lose,’ though J said ‘risk’—* you must pay me 20,000/.” 
It seemed but a small sum ‘to me, asI lay on the floor of my 
wretched prison, the door of which would only open to me to be led 
forth to death and torture, but afterwards it seemed greater.’ 

Raymond groaned. 

‘Yes, you have guessed it. I robbed him. I bought his life 
and never paid the purchase-money. When one has committed 
murder, robbery comes quite easy—no, not easy, or I should not 
be lying here.’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake, sir, let this money be paid to the poor 
girl at once ; that is the first thing to be done.’ 

‘No. You must wait till the breath is out of my body ; that is 
the first thing I must do—todie. I have told you what a false and 
wretched creature lies before you, because you call him “ father,” 
but I cannot confess it to all the world. The girl can wait an 
hour or two, a day at furthest, since she has waited so many 
months already. I killed her mother too, for her husband’s death, 
for which I am answerable, was the cause of hers. Let me leave 
the world without her daughter’s curse.—Raymond, can you forgive 
me?’ 

‘Oh sir, it is not I who have anything to forgive,’ cried the 
young man, bursting into tears; ‘it is our Father which is in 
Heaven.’ 

‘I am not speaking to a priest, but to my son,’ returned the 
sick man curtly. ‘Do you not see that it is you whom I am 
wronging now, my own flesh and blood, as I have wronged these 
others before? It was a selfish act, like all the rest, to have told 
you what I have. Why did you urge me to do it in spite of my 
solemn warning ?’ 
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‘I do not regret it, father. Restitution can at least be made.’ 

‘Yes, but not to you. I cannot restore to you the happiness 
which my words have taken away. You love this girl, but how 
can you ever be her husband, when you know that her father’s 
death lies at my door, and that I robbed him afterwards ?’ 

‘I saw from the first, sir,’ answered Raymond gently, ‘that 
what you were about to say would kill my hopes.’ 

‘Then you have borne with me like a man, lad. Can you still 
take my hand, knowing what I am, and say, “‘ Farewell, father” ?’ 

Raymond took the fevered fingers which the other extended to- 
wards him, in his own; then, bending down, kissed the cheek his 
lips had never touched since he was a little child. 

‘ Hush, my lad,’ for Raymond was weeping bitterly: ‘ I hear the 
Doctor’s voice ; he must not be bilked of his last fee. You will find 
Tatham has all your affairs at his fingers’ ends ; the twenty thousand 
pounds, that I had not the heart to part with, can be realised at 
once. Hatton has served me well, after his fashion. Stop! keep 
Green out till you have put away the brandy. Men will say hard 
things of Ralph Pennicuick when he’s grassed over—those that 
were most civil to him when he was above ground, the hardest, 
because they feared him—but do not let them say “ he drank.” ’ 


Cuarter XLVII. 


A DILEMMA. 


For some weeks Nelly had gone on with her studies under Mr. 
Pearson’s superintendence, but a day or two had now passed without 
his making his appearance. This intermission in his visits had 
been by no means unexpected. She had felt sure that his failing 
health must needs break down sooner or later; and it had broken 
down rather more suddenly than she had looked for. That indis- 
position was the reason of his absence she had discovered by sending 
to his lodgings; for he had written no line about himself. He 
had said at Sandybeach that he could not write, that he was pre- 
vented (as he would have it appear) by some physical cause from 
so doing ; but she was inclined to set this down to a mere eccentric 
disinclination. This poor man was full of eccentricities, which 
Nelly regarded not only with indulgence, but with favour—a sure 
sign that she had conceived a genuine liking for her tutor ; for it is 
only where there is real affection that these excrescences on the 
character are patiently endured. He had earned her good opinion 
not only by his kind and gentle ways and excellent tutorship, but 
by the generous sympathies of his nature, which a bitter experience 
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(as she judged his to be) of life had been unable to destroy. Of 
his regard for herself there could be no doubt. When, as we have 
seen, she had asked his advice, it was given not only sagaciously, 
but with a consideration for the whole of the circumstances of the 
case that evinced a strong personal interest. He did not, as too 
many physicians do, prescribe ‘a cob’ when his patient was too 
poor to keep one, or ‘ Carlsbad’ when he must needs make his 
daily bread in England. As to that particular opinion of his con- 
cerning the bringing her father’s case before Parliament, no prac- 
tical judgment could be passed on it as to whether it had been 
wrong or right, for it had never been put in practice. Mr. Ralph 
Pennicuick, indeed, had in a few civil lines expressed his intention 
to carry out Nelly’s wishes, but had been prevented from doing so 
at the last moment by an illness which had since proved fatal to 
him. It had also been a source of grievous sorrow to Nelly her- 
self, for, though she had small liking for the man, was he not 
Raymond’s father ? She knew that the lad’s loyal heart would feel 
this loss, and the more so because it had happened under very dis- 
tressing circumstances: for even to her secluded home had come 
‘the echoes of the gossip that imputed to the dead M.P. certain 
vague charges of misconduct at Dhulang, and hinted at things 
much more shameful. 

This would have been bad enough, but in addition there was 
the pain of knowing that in this matter Raymond and herself had 
been placed, through their respective fathers, in somewhat antago- 
nistic positions. Indeed (though of this she was happily ignorant), 
one of the newspapers had actually spoken of their interests as 
being opposed to one another, and even drawn a picture of Raymond 
lolling in the lap of luxury, while the daughter of his father’s friend 
and victim was steeped to the lips in poverty. No communication 
had passed between them since Raymond had written to urge her 
to adopt the very course which had, as it happened, helped to bring 
down this storm of calumny upon his father and his father’s 
memory. She had received the news of Mr. Pennicuick’s death 
only a day or two ago, and was still doubtful whether or no she 
should write to Raymond to condole with him, when a communica- 
tion arrived for her that put her judgment to a severer test, and 
made the advice of some mentor almost indispensable. 

It was a communication of a business nature that might have 
puzzled folks more familiar with affairs than she, but would have 
been received by most people with far too much pleasure to admit 
of question. It was simply an intimation from her bankers that a 
sum of money, amounting to no less a sum than nearly 21,0001., 
had been anonymously paid in to her account, thereby increasing 
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the same more than a hundredfold. About 200/. had heretofore 
represented her available capital, and now she had become an 
heiress. She had repaired to the bank at once, but had been unable 
to glean any further information save the assurance that the money 
was there ; the manager could not, or would not, enlighten her ; he 
said that the sum in question had been paid in in notes by an 
unknown person, and that the bank had had no right to refuse to 
receive them. He evidently thought her a very fortunate young 
lady, but somewhat foolish withal, to make any stir about a 
matter the result of which had been so eminently satisfactory for 
her. 

Generally speaking, we may say that if anybody were to pay 
21,000/. into one’s banker’s account—which is a proceeding by no 
means so familiar as it would be welcome—one would know who it 
was, even if the donor did his best to remain anonymous. Even 
if one’s acquaintances lay among very rich people, there could be 
little difficulty in pitching upon the person who had shown so 
proper a sense ‘of one’s merits; while if one knew only one or 
two, the identification would lie within correspondingly narrower 
limits. 

To Nelly the problem was easy, since there were only two 
persons of her acquaintance who were capable of such an action— 
not in the sense of nobility of mind, but of possession of capital. 
Mr. Wardlaw and Raymond Pennicuick (and he only within the 
last forty-eight hours), of all whom Nelly knew, alone had it in 
their power to make over so enormous a gift. All the rest of her 
world, therefore, though they might be credited with the most 
splendid intentions, were left out of the category; it must needs be 
one of these two. 

Again, she felt certain it was not Mr. Wardlaw. He had more 
than once made her the most generous offers, which she had had 
some difficulty in declining; but he had at last been brought to 
understand that she wished—even where favour was no obligation 
—to maintain her independence, and he knew her far too well to 
imagine that the largeness of the bribe would have any effect upon 
her resolution. No, it was not Mr. Wardlaw: it must, therefore, 
be Raymond Pennicuick. But although Nelly had guessed rightly 
enough from whom the splendid gift had come, she was not quite 
sure of the fact, and, in any case, she was wholly ignorant why it 
hadcome. The only thing she knew for certain was that its coming 
had given her no pleasure. 

Late in life, when the value of money has become impressed 
upon us (often by harsh experience), and when the needs of those 
dear to us are importunate, any ‘ windfall’ that honestly falls to us 
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is welcomed as a godsend ; but in youth we have not only scruples, 
we invent dilemmas. What right, thought Nelly, had Raymond 
to thus load her with his bounty, and especially without a word or 
a line to temper it? Could he be so childish as to imagine she 
would accept the money as a fairy gift, so that she might have a 
fortune, as it were, in her own right, and be on equal terms to 
marry him? As to accepting it, or rather as to refusing it, her 
mind was at once made up, though that rapid conclusion had not 
been arrived at from the least guess at his motives, but from another 
supposition, which, though dismissed as unworthy, had refused to 
take its dismissal. Her difficulty was, what immediate steps to 
take with respect to this sum—how, in short, to acknowledge its 
receipt and to return it. The Wardlaws, she well knew, would 
advise her to keep it; they had a simple belief that nice people 
who wanted this world’s goods ought to have them from the hands 
of those who had plenty to spare; and it must be allowed that 
they had the generosity of their opinions. She could not, therefore, 
apply for advice to them. But there was this kind Mr. Pearson, 
who took common-sense, if somewhat severe, views of life, and 
whose disinterestedness in the matter would make him a proper 
judge. She therefore resolved to consult him ; and as indisposition 
or some other cause prevented his coming to Gower Street as usual, 
she determined to call upon him at his lodgings. On this errand she 
of course took Janet with her, though the attendance of that faithful 
watch-dog had of late been dispensed with when Mr. Pearson was 
in her studio ; the relations between tutor and pupil having become 
so cordial as to make that conventionality an affectation. 

Upon inquiry at the artist’s lodgings they found that he was 
within, and, sending up her name, Nelly was informed that he 
would see her in a few minutes. 

‘Mr. Pearson has not been ill, then?’ inquired she of the 
lodging-house servant. 

‘Well, no, ma’am, not to say ill—or at least, no badder than 
usual.’ 

This relieved Nelly’s mind, but at the same time surprised and 
perhaps a little vexed her. She had flattered herself that he would 
have come to Gower Street unless absolutely incapacitated from so 
doing. 

Mr. Pearson seemed to understand this, for as soon as she 
entered his parlour, which was on the second floor, he began to ex- 
plain matters. ‘I have had troubles, my dear young lady, and 
matters that required my personal attendance elsewhere; but my 
thoughts have been with you.’ 

‘ And you have not been well,’ said she gently. His face, indeed, 
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was an apology in itself: it was paler and more weary-looking 
than ever; the eager look that it had once worn was gone, and 
had been replaced by one of settled melancholy. 

‘Oh, I have been well enough; but not quite up to giving 
lessons,’ said he gently. ‘I have been working at home, you see.’ 

On his easel was a half-finished sketch; but the walls of the 
room were bare. Nelly comprehended at once that he could not 
afford to keep his works beyond the day on which they were 
finished. This man was little better than a pauper, while she 
had lying at her banker’s more than 20,0001. 

‘Well, continued he, smiling, ‘ this is not a professional visit, 
I suppose ?’ 

‘No, Mr. Pearson, I should not have ventured on that course, 
much as I miss your teaching. Yet I came on a purely selfish 
errand. The fact is, I need the advice of a friend most sorely.’ 

‘That is well: since it is one of the few things that it is in my 
power to give you. What is your trouble ?—for I see that there 
is trouble, my dear.’ 

‘Well, I have had a fortune given to me.’ 

‘You mean left to you, said Mr. Pearson quietly. He had a 
pencil in his hand, and was sketching carelessly upon a slip of 
paper on the table while he spoke, as though fortunes were left 
every day to those who need them. 

‘No, I mean what I say—given. A very large sum has been 
paid anonymously into my banker’s hands.’ 

‘How much ?’ 

‘No less than 21,0001.’ 

‘ Ah!’ returned the other quickly. The magnitude of the sum 
seemed to have overset his philosophy for the moment; but he 
presently added in his usual tone, ‘That is, as you say, quite a 
fortune. I congratulate you with all my heart.’ 

‘Yes, but I am not going to take it.’ 

‘What?’ said he, rising to his feet, and for the first time, to 
her eyes, wearing a look of severe displeasure. ‘ You must be 
mad, my dear young lady: or if not mad, profoundly ignorant. 
Do you know that 20,000/. is a sum for which, before now, brave 
men have bartered life, and men who thought themselves honest, 
honour; a sum which in bad hands is a source of evil to hundreds, 
and in good hands, such as yours, is a fountain of good ?’ 

‘I do not underrate its value, dear Mr. Pearson; but even 
money, as I have heard Mr. Wardlaw say, may be bought too 
dear.’ 

‘Mr, Wardlaw! what does he know about it?’ answered the 
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other excitedly ; ‘a man that has laid pound to pound from his 
boyhood, and never knew what poverty means.’ 

‘Indeed, Mr. Pearson, he has told me he was once very poor.’ 

‘To begin with ; yes: then he, least of all men, can be a judge 
in this matter. It is those who have been gently nurtured, and 
brought up in comfort, who, when the stroke of adversity falls, 
have the tender skin. What the gods send you, take and be thank- 
ful for it, and ask no questions for conscience’ sake. The Bible 
itself tells you so.’ 

‘I don’t think the Bible quite says that,’ replied Nelly, 
smiling. 

‘Then look at me, my dear young lady, and from that sad 
spectacle take your warning. I am old before my time; I am dying 
before my time; I have lived a life of anxiety and wretchedness, 
and all for want of that dross which you so ignorantly despise.’ 
He was indeed a sorry sight. His hollow eyes, his shrunken cheeks, 
his thin grey hair, his hoarse and broken voice, all spoke of priva- 
tion and distress of mind. ‘Ifyou have come here for my advice,’ 
he continued with earnest fervour, ‘I have given it you before 
you asked it. Nay more, I will be frank with you upon another 
matter. You will never earn more by your pencil than will suffice, 
as in my case, to keep life within you. And what is life without, 
I do not say enjoyment, but without leisure, and the power of 
benefiting others? Long, long ago, dear girl, I thought that death 
was preferable to such an existence, and now I know it.’ 

If there was not truth, there was conviction in his every 
word. As Nelly looked at him, the first temptation she had felt to 
keep this money occurred to her: ‘It is within my power,’ was her 
reflection, ‘to make at least one life tolerable.’ 

He perceived her momentary indecision, and taking her hand 
in his, whispered with ineffable tenderness, ‘ Be sane, be wise, and 
if you have still a doubt, let my entreaties turn the wavering 
scale.’ 

‘ Indeed, dear Mr. Pearson, they have weight—a weight which 
I am sure you will regret, since it gives me pain. But I am not 
here to ask you, shall I accept this gift or not. My mind is made 
up—to decline it.’ 

‘Why? why? What madness! You say it is anonymous: 
how know you, then, but some person may have been indebted to 
those belonging to you—your mother or your father—and have 
taken this means of payment ? It may be conscience-money.’ 

‘It may be; perhaps it is,’ she answered, with a flush. ‘ But 
if so, not of the kind you hint at. The fact is, I know from whom 
it comes.’ 
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‘Indeed!’ He had sat down again, overcome by his excitement 
and, as it seemed, depressed by the statement of her resolve, but 
now again he raised his head. ‘ How can you know if the money 
was paid anonymously ? ’ 

‘There are only two persons in the world, Mr. Pearson, in 
whose power it lay to do this thing; and I am sure it is not one 
of them. It must therefore be the other. It is Raymond Penni- 
cuick.’ 

Mr. Pearson poured himself out a glass of water from a caraffe 
on the table, before he answered ; and she noticed that his hand 
shook like a palsied man’s. 

‘Well, my dear young lady, and why not? He has become, I 
suppose, a rich man. His father was a friend of your father’s, and 
it is probable that before he died he enjoined this act upon his son. 
When he was alive, as I understand, he offered to pay you an 
annuity ; and when about to die, it is comparatively easy even for 
a close-fisted man to be extremely liberal.’ 

Nelly shook her head. ‘In that case Raymond would have 
told me, Mr. Pearson. He is not a man to take the credit of 
another’s gift.’ 

‘ He has taken no credit to himself at all that I can see.’ 

‘It is the same thing. He must know that I should identify 
him with the giver; at all events—which is all that we need con- 
sider—I have done so. Mr. Pearson,’ Nelly went on, with quivering 
lips, ‘it is fair, since I come to ask your counsel, it is only fair that 
I should have no secrets from you.’ 

Here that gentleman, softly rising, took the astonished Janet 
by the shoulder, and, opening the door of an inner apartment, put 
her quietly within it, and there left her. 

‘There was a time,’ continued Nelly in low tones, ‘ when Ray- 
mond Pennicuick asked me to become his wife.’ : 

‘TI have heard or guessed as much ; and you refused him?’ 

‘Yes: but not because I did not love him: it was because I 
would not be the cause of quarrel between him and his father. 
And now—I have thought of this, and put it from me, again and 
again—and, mind you, it is not like him; the suggestion I am 
about to make does his nature, so far as I have known it, grievous 
wrong; but the facts compel it—and now, I say, that he has be- 
come his own master, and the master of his father’s wealth, he 
sends me this huge sum, without a line of explanation, or a word 
of kindness.’ 

‘Well?’ for she paused—while the colour mounted to her very 
forehead. 
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‘You said, Mr. Pearson, there was such a thing as conscience- 
money.’ 

‘I see, he answered gravely. ‘You think he has sent you 
21,0001. by way of compromise, because he does not mean to ask 
you again to be his wife.’ 

‘ Heaven forgive me if I wrong him,’ answered Nelly, ‘ but so it 
seems.’ She covered her face with her hands—and burst into tears. 

‘My dear young lady, this must not be,’ said Mr. Pearson 
tenderly. ‘If this notion of yours is true, the man is not worth a 
thought, much less a tear. And if it is not true, we are, as you 
say, doing him grievous wrong in supposing it. As to his not 
coming to you, or writing to you, his position, after your rejection 
of him, is very delicate.’ 

‘He wrote to me about the Dhulang matter,’ sobbed poor 
Nelly. ‘He is not like you; he can write if he chooses. You may 
say indeed that it is not to be expected with his father but a few 
days dead—but then, why have sent the money? He should have 
had no thought of money at such a time, but since he had —she 
could say no more, but broke down utterly. For weeks she had 
not spoken toa friend; and weakened by solitude and helpless 
thought, this blow had fallen upon her—to be despised as she 
imagined (for in such sad straits we are apt to imagine slights) 
by the man she loved. ‘Forgive me, sir, for I have no right to 
trouble you,’ said she, recovering herself; ‘ you must blame your 
own kindness as much as my own selfishness ; and, alas! I have no 
friend but you whose counsel I can ask on such a subject—you 
would not wish me now to touch that money, sir ?’ 

‘No, my dear girl, I would not; no, no, no. That would be 
degradation. But remember, we are not swre.’ 

‘That is what my heart says still, dear Mr. Pearson, but my 
reason contradicts it.’ 

‘Then your heart is still his ?’ put in the other gravely. 

‘TI did not say so,’ said she passionately ; ‘I never told himself 
so. That is nothing now. What I came here to ask you for is 
counsel. Whatam I to say, what amI todo? Todrawa cheque 
for this huge sum, and then return it, would be the simplest way ; 
but then if by any chance it should not be Raymond!’ 

Mr. Pearson rose and began to pace the room uneasily. ‘ It is 
a difficult question, my dear girl: there is, as you say, a possibility— 
and to suggest such a gift, if undesigned, would be intolerable. 
Are you sure that there is no other friend who has this power ?’ 

For an instant her thoughts flew to Herbert Milburn; he was 
rich, he had loved her with an unselfish love, and he had departed 
(Mrs. Wardlaw said because Nelly had rejected him) to a foreign 
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land. Being without hope of her, it was just within possibility 
that his generosity of soul might have dictated such an act: it was 
not vanity that suggested this, but simply that the affair was so 
extraordinary that it evaded all reasonable solution, and yet she 
felt a sense of shame at having entertained such a conjecture. 

‘No, there is no other,’ said she at last. ‘I am quite sure.’ 

‘Will you promise not to move in the matter until I have 
thought over it—until I see you again ?’ 

‘I will, dear Mr. Pearson. But I entreat you, do not delay 
your decision. So long as I hold this money in possession it is as 
molten gold to the hand that clasps it.’ 

Then she thanked him warmly and took her leave, not without 
more tears, for her nerves were greatly shaken. 

When his visitor was gone, Mr. Pearson too, strange to say, 
showed more signs of emotion than when she had been present. 
He continued to pace his room, though it was plain the exertion 
wearied him, while frequent mutterings showed his brain was busy 
in her behalf. ‘Poor girl, dear girl,’ would drop from his white 
lips in accents of tenderest pity; then they would grow rigid, as 
he murmured ‘ Right is Right’; and then again ‘ Dead, Dead! 


what profit though the tree be fallen, if we miss the fruit ?’ 


CuapreR XLVIII. 


A MYSTERY. 


Ir was not Raymond Pennicuick’s fault that his father died, as 
such men mostly do die, without friends or kin about him, and 
with hireling hands to close his eyes. Raymond was dutiful 
enough, and none the less so though the confession Ralph Penni- 
cuick had made had, as he had himself foreseen, deprived his son 
of his dearest hope. He would have continued to remain under 
the sick man’s roof and to have tended him with all care and 
gentleness, but that the patient himself had expressed a wish to 
the contrary. From the moment he had entrusted his shameful 
secret to his son, he had resumed towards him his old manner ; he 
had become cynical, suspicious, hard, again, so far at least as his 
waning powers permitted him to be; where he had been violent, 
he was irritable; where he had been caustic, he was curt and 
peevish. Perhaps he regretted his confession ; perhaps he resented 
the fact that Raymond possessed his secret, and would fain show 
him that in spite of that Ralph Pennicuick was master still. 
At all events, that momentary flow of natural tenderness had 


stopped, having perhaps exhausted the reservoir. 
L2 
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Thus it happened that when the end came, which it did a few 
days after the interview we have recorded, the dying man was 
attended by Hatton only. The Doctor and Raymond were of course 
sent for, but arrived too late to find him alive. He had made 
some movement which had roused his servant, who was sleeping in 
a chair by the bedside. He had raised himself on his elbow and 
was looking straight before him in a manner which Hatton 
described as ‘unked ’—the vulgar English for ‘uncanny.’ ‘I am 
coming,’ said he, in tones that despite their weakness were still 
harsh and resolute. 

‘Master, what is it?’ inquired Hatton. 

‘It is Death, was the calm reply ; ‘I am about to meet him 
face to face.’ 

And it was Death. 

Who it was that Ralph Pennicuick was about to meet, the man 
of course did not know, though he knew enough of his master’s 
opinions to feel sure that he was not referring to the Eternal Judge. 

* That’s what he said, Mr. Raymond ; “I am about to meet him 

_face to face ;” only those words and no more, and then he fell back, 
and I saw by his looks that it was all over.’ 

Raymond knew whom his father had felt he was about to meet 
only too well, and those last words spurred on a purpose with 
which his mind had been busy for many a day. That very evening 
Raymond sent for Mr. Tatham and said, ‘ You must procure me 
one-and-twenty thousand pounds at once ’—for there was interest 
to be paid on that shameful debt as well as the principal. 

The lawyer stood aghast, as well he might; he had not been 
unaccustomed to the spectacle of a greedy heir, but such a request 
as this at such a time surpassed all his experience: to hear it, too, 
from the lips of Raymond Pennicuick of all men, fairly astonished 
him. 

‘Good heavens, sir, when the breath is scarce out of your 
father’s body!’ 

‘He was my father, not yours!’ cried Raymond, with a look 
and tone that reminded the lawyer of Ralph himself; ‘ what I 
ask of you is, not your approval, but the thing itself.’ 

‘ But, sir, the will has not been read, or rather we do not know 
for certain that there is no will.’ 

‘You do know that. If you cannot raise this money imme- 
diately—at once—I can find those who can, though I pay twice 
as much for it a fortnight hence. I tell you I must have it.’ 

And somehow or other Mr. Tatham contrived, within a 
marvellously short time, and doubtless at some considerable costs 
to get it. Then, by his client’s directions, he paid it with all 
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possible secrecy into Miss Ellen Conway’s account at her banker’s. 
Raymond thought it better for Nelly’s sake that it should be done 
through him than to select any other confidant. ‘ I am at liberty,’ 
he said, ‘to tell you this much and no more, Mr. Tatham, that in 
paying this money I am only discharging a just debt.’ 

The lawyer bowed, and, being an astute man, never again so 
much as referred to the question of ‘ value received.’ 

From that moment a great weight was lifted off Raymond’s 
mind, but it was still very far from being at peace. He had 
inherited something else besides his father’s money—the sense of 
his shameful conduct. The knowledge of the evil he had wrought 
on his dead friend, and of his subsequent baseness, affected him as 
though it were a taint in his blood. To hear his father spoken of, 
even in the way of condolement with himself, was distressing to 
him; such words were to his ears not even ‘the vacant chaff well 
meant for grain, they were smooth lies, probably known to be 
such by the speakers themselves, but at all events known so to be 
sometimes by him. It was still worse to hear the dead man spoken 
of, as he did, with that frankness used by men of the world, who 
had once called themselves his friends. In a railway carriage 
one day, not long after the funeral, he had heard two such men, 
known to him by sight, though he was a stranger to them, dis- 
cussing his father’s character. 

‘They used to call him Steel Pen, you know,’ said one; ‘and 
indeed he was a man of iron every way—including his heart.’ 

‘ But it seems he broke up at last; we may be sure, however, he 
never melted.’ 

‘He is melting now, if there’s any truth in what the parsons 
say, and then they both laughed aloud. 

It matters nothing to us, probably, what men may say of us 
when we have played our parts in this world, but it does matter, 
sometimes, to those who belong to and survive us; and even for 
their sakes it behoves us to leave a decent memory. 

There were other things, too, that embittered Raymond 
Pennicuick’s life, though to the world it seemed incredible that, 
being young and prosperous, and having got rid of that incubus 
his father, he could be otherwise than happy. He had given up 
all hopes of Nelly Conway. It would probably have seemed to 
him, in any case, with his scrupulous notions of right and his keen 
sense of what was becoming, that he must withdraw his preten- 
sions in that quarter after what had happened; that, being who he 
was, he could not marry her father’s daughter ; but at all events the 
opinion of Ralph Pennicuick himself had settled that matter for 
hisson. Ifsuch a union seemed to his father’s eyes to be impossible 
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and not to|be contemplated, it must indeed, reasoned Raymond, 
be out of the pale of propriety ; forgetting that, though unhappily 
this logic held true enough with respect to other matters (i.e. that 
his father was anything but a severe judge on a question of duty), 
yet that in this particular instance the horror of his own crime, or its 
consequences, had made him for once both sensitive and scrupulous. 
Raymond had, we say, given up all hopes of Nelly, but unfortunately 
he could not help thinking about her. It was not yet certain 
that she had accepted the 21,000/. without suspicion of the source 
from which it had come, or even that she had accepted it at all. 
She had certainly not breathed a word of the matter to Mrs. 
Wardlaw, whom Raymond had seen, and whom he knew too well 
to suppose capable of concealing from him such an incident. It 
seemed to him (what was in fact the case) that the girl was making 
up her own mind what to do on the subject, and then would take 
some practical step. 

Suppose she should tax him with having sent the money! This 
idea was terrible to him, for to tell her the truth would be impos- 
sible. He was content—no, not content—he had submitted, though 
he felt that she loved him and had only declined his suit for 
‘reasons to his own advantage, to live without her, but it was in- 
tolerable to him that she should regard him even from a distance 
as the man whose father had ‘robbed and murdered’ hers. Such 
had been the very terms used by the criminal himself, and he 
scarcely felt them to be exaggerated. There were times, in his 
solitude and hopelessness, when he felt that, though he had assured 
him to the contrary, he had hardJy forgiven the father who had 
stood between him and his love in life, and in death had still more 
effectually separated them. To lose her, and her good opinion 
also (so far as it was possible for one so just to condemn the inno- 
cent) was not to be endured; and yet sooner or later some expla- 
nation would certainly be demanded of him. He began to think 
how foolish he had been in supposing that a girl so scrupulous 
would consent to accept so huge a sum without inquiry ; and then 
to fear lest she should inquire of him. 

From the moment that that apprehension seized him, he was 
in a fever to be out of her reach. Foreign travel had never had 
the charms for him that it had for his father: his tastes were 
homely, as his views on most subjects were what soaring spirits, 
with a dislike for the proprieties, are wont to term ‘ narrow’ and 
‘insular ;’ but now he resolved at once to go abroad. He there- 
fore gave Hatton orders to that effect, and that adroit attendant 
had all things ready for his departure, including his passport, in a 
very few hours. 
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Said Raymond, as he was about to depart,‘I shall give up 
the rooms in the Albany, but you can stay on here in Lincoln’s 
Inn, Hatton. I shall probably not have much occasion for your 
services at any time, but for my father’s sake, and on account of your 
long and faithful service to him, I shall certainly not discharge 
you.’ 

‘You are very good, Mr. Raymond,’ returned his attendant 
quietly ; ‘but I am thinking of retiring from service altogether. 
Your ways, you see, sir, are not my old master’s ways, though 
some folks may think them better ones, and I can’t say as I 
relish the idea of Lincoln’s Inn after tne Halbany.’ 

Raymond could not restrain a smile; he had never liked the 
man, but he felt that he had done his duty after a fashion, and 
sometimes under very unpleasant circumstances. Ralph Penni- 
cuick had been a harsh master, and, as we have said, it was the 
wonder of those who knew him best how he had contrived to 
retain so long Mr. Hatton’s services. 

‘Well, of course you will please yourself, Hatton. If you are 
resolved to leave me I shall make you a present of one hundred 
pounds; or if that is insufficient—— 

‘ Well, no, Mr. Raymond ; I think under the circumstances that 
will be handsome.—Thank you, sir.’ 

He took up the cheque Raymond wrote for him, and placed it 
in his breast pocket. 

‘As we are going to part company, Mr. Raymond, and on 
good terms,’ continued he, ‘I will give you a piece of good advice 
in confidence. I would recommend you, when you begin house- 
keeping reglar on your own account, to go over your plate rather 
oftener than was the custom of your honoured parent.’ 

‘To go over my plate!’ repeated Raymond. ‘I don’t know 
what you mean.’ 

‘Well, to count it, sir; especially the salvers and tureens 
and things, which are seldom used. The fact is, sir, we gentle- 
men’s gentlemen don’t like to see money lying idle, and some of 
us are of a speculative turn of mind, especially as respects the Turf. 
A respectable-looking man, you see, such as yours truly, can raise 
a good bit of money on plate at the pawnbroker’s. I have been 
very fortunate in my investments myself, but that may not always 
be the case with my successors. There is not a saltspoon missing, 
as it happens, but such luck cannot happen both to master and 
man for ever.—Good-bye, sir, and thank you kindly.’ 

It was frank, and no doubt well meant of the man, but 
somehow this revelation awoke other emotions than amusement 
in Raymond’s mind. Even the faithfulness of his unhappy father’s 
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servant, then, had only been secured by self-interest that smacked 
strongly of dishonesty ! How miserable it was to have none to trust, 
and none to love one, and to wander aimlessly over the wide world, as 
he was himself about to do! When would he see these old rooms of 
his again, and, alas! what did he care whether he saw them again or 
not? The cab was at the door, with his luggage piled, and he 
was about to descend the stairs, when his clerk put a registered 
letter into his hand, just come by post. He felt something round 
and hard in the envelope before he opened it. But he turned his 
first attention to the letter. 

‘One who knew your father, and who loves one who is very dear 
to you, would have half an hour’s conversation with you at the 
above address. It is important for your own interests that you 
should come at once, as his days—perhaps his hours—are num- 
bered. The enclosed ring will be the writer’s credentials for the 
authenticity of this communication.’ 

The ring Raymond recognised at the first glance as his father’s 
signet-ring ; he had always worn it on his finger before his last ex- 
pedition abroad; but it had been taken from him by force (as he 
had stated) by a Chinese official at Dhulang. 

’ How came it now in England, and in the possession of a 
stranger? ‘There was no signature to the letter: only an address 
in Bedford Place, and nothing in the contents which pointed to 
the identification of the writer. But was hea stranger? The 
phrase ‘One who knew your father,’ would seem to imply that 
Raymond himself was unacquainted with him, and yet the hand- 
writing did not seem altogether unfamiliar to his eyes. Was it 
possible that this man had somehow become possessed of his father’s 
secret, and intended to trade upon it? The letter was mysterious, 
but it did not give the impression of being treacherous or fraudu- 
lent. At all events, the footing on which the writer had placed 
himself appealed to Raymond’s sense of duty. He knew the worst 
concerning what had happened at Dhulang, but it still remained 
to preserve, as far as possible, his father’s memory from public 
shame. If this man was what he pretended to be, he might even 
have something to say in mitigation of that unhappy business. 
Strange as the matter was so far, it was not stranger (but for 
the inexplicable presence of the signet-ring) than the allusion 
made in the letter to Nelly Conway, for to whom save her 
could the expression ‘ one who is very dear to you’ refer? There 
was no other person, alas! ‘very dear to him’ in all the world. 
The writer said that he himself loved her. Now, the only person 
of whom Raymond had ever heard as having paid court to Nelly 
was Herbert Milburn. And Herbert Milburn had been a friend of 
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his father’s, and had gone to Dhulang in his company. But 
Raymond had heard that he had left England for China many 
weeks ago ; and even if it was Milburn, why should he communicate 
with him thus anonymously ? 

The more he thought of the matter, the more mysterious and 
impenetrable it became; but it seemed at least of sufficient import- 
ance to demand his immediate attention. So Raymond’s luggage 
was taken down from the cab, and he himself was conveyed in it 
to Bedford Place instead of to the railway station. 


(To be concluded.) 


Ju April. 


I 
THE nightingale sang in my garden 
In April, this marvellous year, 
For the frosts had forgotten to harden 
The world, and the ether was clear 
Over forest and mere: 
And my visions were stirred 
By the song of the troubadour bird 
Who had come o’er the ocean to woo, 
Whose tale, ever old, ever new, 
Was: ‘Only our dreams can be true.’ 


II 
Ah yes, when the happy birds carol, 
I pass to the Realm of Romance, 
Where fairies in emerald apparel 
Across the dim avenues glance, 
Led by Oberon’s lance. 
Then I laugh at the life 
That is money and sorrow and strife, 
Then I learn from the beautiful eyes 
Which never their love can disguise, 
That ‘ Nothing but folly is wise.’ 
MORTIMER COLLINS. 








An Epicurean Cour. 


I am by trade a Professor and by habit an Epicure. During the 
summer of last year I was despatched, by the learned society to 
which I am devoted, on a scientific mission to America. It was 
my duty to collect certain meteorological statistics from a large 
number of observatories and institutions, to tabulate my chief 
results, and to frame a beautiful and comprehensive theory on the 
whole subject, at so many pounds per month, including expenses. 
The statistics were duly collected, the theory was framed, the 
papers were laid before the society, and the salary was regularly 
paid. The results were of course denied, refuted, defended, annihi- 
lated, resuscitated, battled over, and finally forgotten, after the 
fashion of scientific literature generally. Anyone who wishes to 
learn all about them need only turn up the eight-hundredth folio 
volume of the society’s Transactions, and he will find out'a great 
. deal more upon the moot question than he or I can ever hope to 
remember. So much for the ostensible and official purpose of my 
Epicurean Tour. 

But besides being a professor, I am alsoa man. In the latter 
humble capacity I regarded my visit as an opportunity for gaining 
new gastronomical information, and testing the value of hominy, 
succotash, canvas-backed duck, and all the other quaintly named 
delicacies with which casual American acquaintances had so often 
deafened my ears at French or German tables-@héte. Accordingly, 
I made diligent use of my advantages, took copious notes, and 
now propose to lay these, the serious results of my mission, before 
the discriminating readers of ‘ Belgravia.’ I have not the least 
doubt that they are quite as valuable to the welfare of humanity 
at large as all the formidable mass of figures, systematically 
reduced to five places of decimals, which formed the avowed pur- 
pose of my trip. 

For, after all, if I may plead the cause of those poor incompris, 
the epicures, what prejudice can be more irrational than that 
which a benevolent but somewhat austere public indulges against 
gastronomy? Suppose we work our ten long hours per diem on 
behalf of an ungrateful country, wearying our bodies and minds 
in the service of clients, patients, pupils, or parishioners, what 
reward do we get for our toil beyond these three things, a good 
dinner, a sound night’s rest, and an approving conscience? For 
my part, I would not undervalue any of the three, but gratefully 
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accept them as so many items of gain to set against the ceaseless 
labours of a working-day world. Our pleasures are not so 
numerous that we can afford lightly to despise the humblest and 
least of them. What folly to build ourselves costly palaces of art, 
to spend thousands in elevating the national taste, to feast eyes 
and ears upon beautiful pictures and exquisite music, to vie with 
one another in showing the depth of our devotion to the esthetic 
pleasures of sight and hearing, and then to affect an ascetic dis- 
like towards the cultivation of pure, good, wholesome cookery, or 
the endeavour to make the best use of a dainty natural sense ! 

However this abstract question may be decided, it is certain 
that I sailed for New York with the firm intention of experiment- 
ing and observing in culinary matters to the very best of my 
ability. With such a laudable object in view, I took up my 
residence, the moment I arrived, in a monster Broadway hotel, 
specially recommended by my fellow-passengers to the respectful 
attention of gourmets. To one who has never before beheld a 
specimen of these huge American hotels, its first appearance is 
certainly striking. The entrance hall leads by a flight of broad 
stone steps to a capacious bar, where slim and thirsty souls may 
be observed from dawn to midnight, indulging in a perpetual 
round of cocktails, juleps, and other delectable mixtures, too de- 
servedly familiar now on our side of the Atlantic to need further 
description. The lower floor generally contains a range of shops, 
more or less connected with the hotel, and tenanted by tobac- 
conists, photographers, dentists, and the inevitable barber—for no 
American ever shaves himself, short of the very last extreme of 
poverty. The first floor is wholly occupied in front by a long 
suite of public drawing-rooms, furnished with a gorgeous profusion 
of crimson velvet and sky-blue satin, which would drive our new 
artistic decorators into a madhouse, and kill Mr. Morris or 
Mr. Whistler upon the spot. Nevertheless, to nerves of minor 
susceptibility, the whole effect, though perhaps a trifle too bril- 
liant, is not distasteful, carried off as it is by the softest of Turkey 
carpets and the smoothest of inlaid tables. Such magnificence is 
never to be seen in Europe, except perhaps in a few royal and im- 
perial salons at Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, or a few wealthy 
mansions in Manchester and the Black Country. 

Back of the drawing-room suite comes the battle-field of my 
epicurean generalship, the dining-hall itself. Not a coffee-room, 
notice, as our humble British innkeepers are content to style it in 
their homely, old-fashioned phrase, but a full-blown, magnificent, 
modern American dining-hall. Partly, no doubt, the term is bor- 
rowed from the Parisian salle-d-manger, for the Americans, in a 
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kind of vain attempt to belie their Anglo-Saxon origin (I beg 
Mr. Freeman’s pardon for the unhistorical but convenient epithet), 
are fond of taking French phrases or customs from that beloved 
Paris which forms their prototype of paradise, rather than English 
ones from the ‘ unnatural old parient’ whom they never weary of 
abusing, not wholly without reason. Thus, luggage is only known 
as baggage, while a railway station reappears as a depdét; ladies 
wait for gentlemen to bow, and carriages pass one another on the 
right side of the road instead of the left. But I believe this word, 
dining-hall, has also a deeper and more national meaning. In 
America, if anywhere, the people is sovereign ; and the hotel, the 
railway-carriage, and the steamboat are the sovereign’s home. 
There velvet and tabouret, gilding and mirrors, painting and 
sculpture, cunning handicraft and marvels of musical workmanship 
stand ready for his imperial disposal, as they stand ready in 
Europe for the orders of their solitary master. So the sovereign 
people shall fittingly banquet in its noble dining-hall, and right 
royally it does it. 

We had steamed up the exquisite bay—one of the few things 
in America not spoilt in the actuality by over-anticipation, due to 
the national brag—about seven in the morning; and so after an 
hour at the custom house and a brief visit to my bedroom— 
number 1,247, and at the top of the house, but approached with 
great comfort by a palatial lift, and evidently furnished for a 
prince or a republican—I was quite prepared to do justice to my 
first breakfast ashore. However, as not even a statistician and 
an epicure can be expected to write down a full and detailed nar- 
rative of every meal which he enjoyed during a three months’ trip, 
I propose first to give some general account of the dining-hall, 
and my earliest experience of its cwisine ; after which—since order 
is the prime requisite of a scientific gastronomer—I shall take 
the various courses of a dinner in due series, and mention what 
noteworthy dishes I tasted at each, whether in New York, Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Niagara, or Montreal. 

When I entered the hall, I found it filled with an immense 
number of tables, varying in size from those fitted for parties of 
thirty to those adapted for the solitary stranger like myself. 
Toward one of the latter I was gracefully waved by a courteous 
young gentleman in faultless evening dress, with a Rembrandtesque 
beard and a military mien, who turned out to be the head waiter— 
or shall I say rather, the master of the ceremonies? A very lively 
scene one watched while sitting at meat; for there, in the self- 
same hall, some five hundred persons were engaged in breakfasting 
simultaneously, in all stages of their meal. At one time, say 
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older travellers than your epicure, the rigid rule of American hotels 
compelled every guest to breakfast, lunch, and dine at his landlord’s 
convenience. If mine host preferred one o’clock dinners, the 
public must leave their engagements or their offices to hurry 
down a hasty mid-day meal at his bidding; if seven suited better 
his lordly leisure, till seven the hungry traveller must wait. But 
nowadays this Procrustean régime exists no more, and food, prac- 
tically speaking, is served whenever you require it. As to 
expense, we may wait a few centuries more in England before we 
are lodged in a palace, waited on by a respectful servant, feasted 
three times daily (or oftener if we don’t value our digestions) on 
the fat of the land, and charged in full the moderate sum of. six- 
teen shillings a day, inclusive. 

The menu of an American hotel breakfast is indeed an 
awesome sight. It contains some three or four hundred dishes, 
classified with scientific regularity, and all supposed to be at that 
moment ready steaming hot upon the kitchen ranges. The list 
begins with the heading ‘ Beverages,’ under which comes an em- 
barrassing detail of ‘ black tea, green tea, English breakfast tea, 
coffee, cocoa, chocolate, broma, iced milk,’ and half-a-dozen other 
appropriate liquids. The habitués for the most part indulge in 
cold drinks, and very tempting indeed they look, dancing in their 
large glass goblets, with a huge lump of clear crystal ice bobbing 
up and down in the centre. Ice is a drug in America, and wher- 
ever one goes it may be seen in abundance; but it is always 
equally welcome under the broiling heat of an August sky, from 
the shores of the St. Lawrence to the valley of the Potomac. 

Next on the carte comes the heading ‘Breads.’ The extra- 
ordinary variety of these makes them almost indescribable in the 
limited English tongue of our mother-country. First of all we 
have the familiar names of ‘white bread, brown bread, French 
rolls,’ and other commonplaces of the domestic table. But after 
a full enumeration of all these old-fashioned loaves, we arrive at 
the true American spécialité known as ‘hot cakes.’ At least 
twenty or thirty different species of this delicacy appear upon the 
menu. There is the luscious corn cake, a rich crisply-browned 
mixture of Indian meal, eggs, butter, and a sowp¢on of sugar, with 
its firm crust enclosing a crumbling mass of bright yellow dough, 
as light asa feather. There is the buckwheat pancake, a kind 
of griddle-cake for breakfast, daintily mixed by cunning New 
England fingers, and eaten hot from the grill with abundance of 
fresh Albany butter. There is also the Johnny-cake, the potato- 
cake, the soda-cake, the brown-cake, the cruller, boiled in fat, 
and the vernacular corn-dodger—none the less palatable for its 
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uncouth cognomen. I tried at one time or another every item on 
the long list, and am truly at a loss to say which I found the 
nicest. All of them are exquisitely compounded, and all are as 
light and digestible as scientific cookery can make them. But if 
I must indicate a preference, it would be for the delicious hot soda- 
rolls which Canadian housewives serve up gracefully wrapped in a 
white napkin scarcely whiter than the snowy crumb itself. 

The next entry is that of ‘Eggs, also described under every 
possible form, boiled, fried, poached, whipped, rumbled, or but- 
tered, with all the variations that human ingenuity can devise 
upon omelettes, plain or aux fines herbes, with ham, fish, lobster, 
and a thousand other undreamt-of refinements, whereof most are 
good after their kind and well deserve a trial. 

But it is in the items of ‘broiled’ and ‘fried’ that the menw 
most conspicuously displays the full royalty of this sovereign 
American people. Like other sovereigns, it insists upon the best 
of everything, and it has all its dishes duly labelled with the name 
of their birthplaces. Indian princes used to stipulate by treaty, 
in their days of greatness, that they should be supplied with the 
fine rice of Bara in the Peshawar valley: and even so the 
American republican now stipulates with his host for a supply of 
special dainties from every state in the Union. ‘ Orange County 
Spring Chickens,’ ‘Choice Fair Haven Oysters, ‘ Buckingham 
County Ham,’ ‘Hudson River Black Bass,’ and a dozen similar 
entries strike at once the curious eye of a stranger. Indeed, 
every citizen of the great republic is an undeveloped epicure. 
They lack, no doubt, the cultivated discriminativeness of our 
European gastronomists, but they have good natural instincts in 
the gustative art, which only need careful training and enlarged 
experience to place them in the front rank of cognoscenti. 

As to the various meats which that wonderful menu promised 
—and I must say I never found an American chef worse than his 
word—it must suffice to mention that the catalogue comprised 
every known fish of trans-Atlantic waters, every nameable variety 
of chop, steak, and cutlet, every portion of all recognised meats, 
beef, mutton, veal, lamb, pork, turkey, goose, duck, chicken or 
game, and every conceivable nondescript viand in the way of 
oysters, clams, crabs, lobsters, cray-fish, and mollusks or crustaceans 
generally. Whatever you chose to ask for, the smiling waiter 
brought at a moment’s notice, with a bewildering profusion and 
rapidity which reminded one in a dreamy way of some enchanted 
banquet in the Arabian Nights. 

To crown the whole, after I had eaten and drunk as only a 
fasting landsman, newly relieved from the horrors of ten days’ 
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unvaried sea-sickness, can eat and drink, my amiable attendant, 
whose sole object seemed to consist in urging me on to taste just 
one more dish, laid upon the table a perfect mountain of pictu- 
resque fruits,—a water-melon half cut down, and showing the pink 
heart within, a pile of rosy bloom-cheeked peaches, and a profusion 
of garden blackberries, luscious new luxuries to me, of which 
more anon. When man can eat no more, he can still eat fruit— 
whence the wisdom of our ancestors relegated dessert to the end of 
dinner ; so I fell to once more nothing loth, and feasted my fill 
on such juicy berries as no other country in the world can produce. 
Wherewith ended my first breakfast in America. 

And now that I have fitly described the fresh feeling of surprise 
with which this lavish housekeeping affects on arrival the visitor 
from our niggardly land, let me fall back upon the truer function 
of an epicure, and critically appraise the various new dishes which 
America offered to my scientific observation. 

In soups I cannot say that any particular novelty was observ- 
able. Turtle is cheaper in New York and New England than at 
home, but its use is confined to the same great dinners or state 
occasions as with us. In fact, soup is the weak point of the 
American cuisine. The people inherit their soup-making habits’ 
from the slabby messes of our English ancestors, and have not yet 
learnt to imitate the virtues of French purées and consommeés. 
A good potage is a perfect touchstone of cookery, and only the 
very highest art attains to this summit of perfection. That art 
America and England have still to learn. 

As for fish, however, where nature is of more importance than 
art, the great rivers and the sea shore of the New World have much 
to offer that is worthy of respectful discussion. In order conve- 
niently to sum them up, let us adopt for the nonce—oh, my 
scientific brethren, forgive, if you can, the empirical classification ! 
—our common culinary distinction of shell-fish and fish proper. 

Among shell-fish, oysters, of course, rank everywhere facile 
principes. But the American oyster, even at its best, is certainly 
inferior to our own well-fed mollusk. Not that we can fairly 
judge its merits by the second-rate specimens which come across 
the ocean for the English market—huge, flabby, flavourless masses 
that they are. A good ‘Saddle-rock’ bivalve, properly served 
with lime-juice and cayenne, is no contemptible adjunct to a post- 
theatrical supper-table. Yet even the finest and freshest inhabi- 
tant of the Fair Haven shoals—where they grow in such profusion 
that railway-embankments are constructed of the empty shells 
whose denizens have been potted or ‘canned’ for the European 
trade—even the very best of these are far inferior in flavour to a 
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Rocher de Cancale or a Colchester native. They err terribly in 
point of size, being very much larger than our largest cooking- 
oysters; and every connoisseur knows that bulk is everywhere 
fatal to excellence in bivalves. Moreover, they lack what toa 
European palate seems the essential element of ostreaceousness, a 
certain fresh, biting, slightly metallic savour, which marks off the 
genuine Lucrine from all inferior mollusca. In fact, they are only 
really good when cooked, which, after all, is not the true end of 
oysters. Yet such is the perversity of ill-trained tastes, that every 
travelled American with whom I discussed the question infinitely 
preferred the produce of his own country, and accused the British 
native of a coppery tinge. Being determined to settle so impor- 
tant a point by reference to the highest authority, I have since 
seriously talked the matter over with competent European judges, 
who have ‘ made their experiences’ in the States, and I find them 
all unanimous in supporting the justice of my verdict. May the 
American oyster take warning betimes, and grow himself smaller 
in future! 

Another excellent trans-Atlantic mollusk is the far-famed clam. 
Of these there are two kinds, hard clams and soft clams. The 
- latter have little to recommend them, being, in fact, not much 
superior to cockles or periwinkles—both of which popular viands 
I have tasted once, as in duty bound, during the course of my 
malacological researches, and certainly never mean to taste again. 
But the savant must, of course, try fruitlessly many painful or 
unpleasant experiments in the interests of truth, sufficiently 
rewarded if now and then he hit upon a single brilliant success. 
Among the latter, I think, hard clams, properly dressed, may be 
fearlessly included. The shell is rounded and pretty, the appear- 
ance is much more inviting than that of an oyster, and the flesh, 
though a little inclined to leatheriness, is otherwise excellent. 
Moreover, from clams is compounded a delectable mess known as 
clam chowder, which deserves a place in the same calendar of 
national dainties with Scotch haggis, cock-a-leekie, squab pie, 
and olla podrida. But the strange part of it is, that, unlike those 
questionable delicacies, clam chowder makes a capital dish, very 
grateful to the hungry nostrils of an expectant traveller. 

As to the crustacea—lobsters, crabs, and so forth—they do 
not differ much, except in price, from the familiar produce of our 
own shores. But whereas in England these things are luxuries 
for the upper and middle classes, in America the poorest work- 
people can still afford to regale themselves off a lobster salad or a 
couple of dozen on the shell. Like many other American creatures, 
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however, they display a strong tendency to grow too big and bulky, 
which, of course, makes their flesh stringy and coarse-textured. 

The best sea-fish proper are blue bass and shad. Soles and the 
other European flat fish are unknown. But the native species 
well supply their place. Shad, in particular, is a delicious morsel ; 
yet, if I must be critical, I should be disposed to say that we 
understand better in Europe how to dress our fish, and what sauce 
to serve with them, than can be possibly the case in any new 
country. Just think what scores of trials must have been made 
before mankind discovered the only proper mode of cooking a sole 
aw gratin! How many generations must have elapsed ere the 
splendid truth that cod requires the stimulant of oyster sauce, 
while salmon needs to be toned down with lobster, first dawned 
upon the benighted intellect of developing humanity! Great 
principles like these cannot be apprehended in a century or so; 
and we must still wait patiently till some Francatelli shall arise at 
Washington and teach his grateful countrymen how to dress their 
native fish. Delmonico’s, in Broadway, is of course an influence 
for good, and you can get some excellent wrinkles from his prepara- 
tions: but Delmonico stands alone as yet, and what is one man 
among a nation ? 

The strong point of the American fish market, however, is 
undoubtedly to be found in the fresh-water species from its great 
lakes and rivers. Besides our well-known European kinds, 
salmon, trout, sturgeon, perch, and so forth, which are cheap, 
abundant, and well-flavoured, the Western continent boasts some 
fine spécialités of its own. Among these, the white-fish of the 
St. Lawrence water-chain claims the first rank. Mrs Jameson 
declares that to taste it amply repays the voyage across the 
Atlantic ; and though I belong rather to the sceptical than to the 
enthusiastic school of epicures, I am almost inclined to back up 
her opinion. I shall never forget my first white-fish. I had set 
out from New York for Niagara by a night train, and having 
fallen into sound slumber at Albany in a comfortable sleeping car, 
I did not awake till we stopped for breakfast at Rochester, near 
Lake Ontario, at nine o’clock next morning. Rising hastily, fresh 
as a daisy after my good night’s rest, I found myself shortly in 
a handsome refreshment room, seated before a cup of steaming 
coffee, a plate of hot cakes, and a broiled fish which had been 
swimming unsuspectingly in the lake at four o’clock that morning. 
The feelings of a true epicure who lights upon a new delicacy of 
the first order are indescribable. White-fish is a sort of idealised 
mackerel, with a tinge of «etherial salmon-flavour; rich without 
greasiness, full without strongness, and delicate without insipidity. 
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T ate it with unflagging appetite every morning that I remained 
along the whole great chain of lakes and rivers, from Chicago to 
the Saguenay, and every morning I thought it rather better than 
the last. If I could only succeed in acclimatising it in our own 
Scottish lochs—where it still lingered within historical times, and 
lived freely during late geological epochs—I should feel (as pre- 
faces always say) that my work was not quite in vain. 

Entrées, being rather a question of the cook than of the 
country, need not detain us long. Indeed, I did not find a single 
truly national entrée during my whole visit, nor do I think that 
any exists. If I do wrong, herein, to the trans-Atlantic cuisine, 
I humbly offer my best apologies to its offended dignity. 

Next, then, in the due order of banqueting, we arrive at the 
important item of meats. And here Iam compelled by native 
verity reluctantly but emphatically to confess that there is no 
good meat in America, with the exception, perhaps, of well-fed 
pork. The beef, the mutton, the veal, and the lamb, are all tough, 
stringy, dry, and flavourless. Added to which bad points, the 
cooks, in their desire to retain a little juice within the fibrous 
tissues, insist upon sending up the joints only half-dressed, in a 
‘manner strikingly suggestive of those Hellenic ogres, the omophagi. 
Having been bred up personally among a tribe who know the use 
of fire and practise the art of cooking, I found this habit, to say 
the least of it, unpleasant : but as remonstrance proved unavailing, 
I was fain in the end to take what was given me, and be as thank- 
ful as my sinful nature permitted. 

To say the truth, there is no tender beef in the world, except 
in a small corner of Western Europe, which I designate the good 
meat belt. Thisis an age of meteorological discoveries, when we 
have charts of winds and weather, maps of isothermals aid 
phytozones, theories of sunspots, monsoons, and Indian famines. 
Now I have got a little hobby of my own on the subject of good 
meat, which I mean to illustrate some day by publishing a 
‘Creatological Map of Europe; the Good Meat Belt coloured 
Red.’ That idea, I flatter myself, is a really new one. Observe 
the connection of cause and effect. The warm westerly breezes 
blowing across the Atlantic and the Gulf Stream reach the shores 
of Great Britain, Ireland, Northern France, Belgium, and 
Holland, laden with copious moisture, which falls perpetually 
upon the nearest land, thus causing a constant growth of fresh, 
tender, velvety grass. Nowhere in the world, save in this favoured 
corner, do you find that close-cropped mossy sward which feeds 
our South-downs and our prés salés, our Herefords and our 
Galloways. In Eastern and Southern Europe, in India, in 
America, the sheep and cattle, grazing upon coarse, stringy, burnt- 
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up vegetation, become themselves mere bundles of thick muscular 
fibre, with no pretence to plumpness, tenderness, or delicacy of 
flavour. So beautifully does well-directed science show us the 
intricate interdependence of mundane affairs! At what glorious 
gastronomical results might we not arrive if the Royal Society 
would only forsake Potential Energy and devote its powers to the 
construction of such creatological charts ! 

The Americans themselves are conscious of this want in their 
national culinary resources. Years ago, when I was sipping my 
vermouth one day in a café on the Boulevards, a lean Yankee sat 
by my side at a little table discussing a mutton chop. After he 
had carefully picked the whole available material off the bone, he 
held up the remnant upon his fork, and observed to me with the 
charming familiarity of his fatherland, ‘I take it this is the only 
thing that your country raises which my country can’t lick. 
Without wholly endorsing the negative portion of this striking 
apophthegm, I am fully prepared to acquiesce in its positive 
statement. All America cannot produce a decent mutton chop. 

But if the great continent is weak in meat, it makes up for 
the deficiency by its richness in vegetables. Nowhere in the 
world—and my gastronomical experiences have been many and 
varied—have I found such excellent fruits, pulses, tubers, or salad- 
greens as in the North-Western States and Canada. Our ordinary 
English garden-stuff—pease, beans, cabbage, cauliflower, asparagus, 
sea-kale, lettuce, and celery—grows far more abundantly and 
lusciously there than in Europe. The pease and asparagus, 
especially, are beyond all praise—tender, melting, succulent, and 
gigantic withal. Tomatoes load the table at every meal, either 
sliced cold and dressed like a salad or stewed as only New England 
and Canadian -cooks can stew them. Then, in addition to these 
familiar old friends, better here than in their Eastern homes, a 
number of new luxuries await the inquiring palate. Indian 
corn forms in itself a memorable epoch in the epicure’s life. It is 
picked ‘ green,’ that is to say, young and tender—for the colour is 
a pale yellow—and, after being boiled or roasted, is eaten with a 
copious supply of that delicious butter which goes without the 
saying in America. Delicate-minded people cut off the grains 
from the ‘cob’ with a knife, which wastes half the contents and 
spoils all the flavour; but ordinary bodies hold the ‘cob’ boldly 
in one hand (farmer folks even going the length of two), and gnaw 
off the succulent grain as a dog gnaws a bone. Not a graceful 
performance, certainly, but very effectual ; and as to the gustatory 
result, I think green corn may fairly be elevated on to the same 
lofty pedestal of vegetable excellence with asparagus and top arti- 
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chokes. The egg fruit, too, yields another new sensation—a deep 
purple-skinned, melon-shaped object, sliced thick, and nicely fried 
in breadcrumbs. Sweet-potatoes, yams, and similar Southern 
products, brought up by rail from the Carolinas, swell the list. 
In short, while the Americans have all our vegetables in greater 
perfection than can ever be attained at home, they have a great 
many other delicious species to which we are total strangers. 

Moreover, by cunningly combining and ringing the changes on 
all their vegetables, the cooks produce several excellent mixtures, 
such as succotash, a mélange of Indian corn and beans, admirably 
adapted for the finale of a breakfast. Furthermore, being prone 
to follow the customs of France in all good things, they invariably 
observe the laudable practice of serving vegetables upon a separate 
plate, so that each convive may be seen surrounded with a semi- 
circle of little dishes, containing great melting pease, stringless 
haricot beans, suave tomatoes, or snowy broccoli. In this way 
neither does the gravy spoil the delicacy of the vegetables, nor do 
such stronger flavours as that of tomato drown and overpower the 
specific sapidity of the meat. Our English custom of loading 
slices from the joint, sauces, vegetables, and condiments on a 
single plate is decidedly a grossier survival from earlier ages 
which the spread of Darwinism and the course of ‘contemporary 
evolution’ ought speedily to sweep away. 

Entremets, like entrées, offer little ground for philosophical 
comment. Suffice it to say that the cooks are not inferior to our 
own in this department, though they hardly reach the level of 
excellence common in France and Italy. So we reach next the 
question of cheese, a question much misunderstood in Europe. 
Because ‘ American cheese,’ as sold in London, proves generally 
cheap and bad, the human intellect is prone to leap at the erro- 
neous conclusion that no good cheese can be made in America. It 
is sad to think how many excellent gourmets may have gone down 
to the grave under the influence of this fatal delusion. I can testify 
from personal experience that the country round Albany on the 
Hudson, and the whole Canadian lake-board, may fairly vie at 
least with Stilton, Cheshire, and Gruyére, even if they fall short 
of such old-world refinements as Roquefort and Carembert. But 
when once a country has acquired a name for producing a cheap 
article, buyers imagine that all its wares must be common and 
unclean; and so, if its better goods are put into the market at 
all, they are sold under cover of some other well-known name. 
Many American merchants assured me that whole tons of first-class 
Western cheese and bacon are annually shipped to Europe, where 
they are retailed as prime Cheddar or best Wiltshire to an unsuspect- 
ing British public. 
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Last of all, we come to dessert. And here, again, nothing but 
praise can be given. America is” pre-eminently the land of fruits 
and vegetables. No such apples, pears, plums, or cherries can be 
found in any other country. As for the strawberries, they posi- 
tively incommode one by their size, requiring two bites from the 
most capacious mouth. The raspberries, red, white, and black, are 
equally good; while the fact that no English gardener has yet 
introduced the last-named variety at our tables, affords a melan- 
choly illustration of that natural conservatism which appears to 
be inherent in the bucolic mind. But perhaps the nicest of all 
American acquisitions to the fruiterer’s stock is the cultivated 
blackberry. This excellent fruit has been carefully selected and 
re-selected till the gritty stones have been nearly eradicated, and 
a sweet, pungent, subacid pulp alone remains. Eaten with cream 
and ice they almost equal the unapproachable strawberry, and 
they, too, are well worthy the attention of British horticulturists. 

Peaches grow plentifully in the neighbourhood of Baltimore 
and elsewhere as a standard fruit in the open fields. They are sold 
by the basketful for a mere trifle. But in flavour they fall far 
short of our own wall-fruit, being quite watery and destitute of 
bouquet or fragrance. I believe fruits are always best in those 
countries where most care is necessarily taken in raising them. 
Certainly no Continental garden can vie with our English peaches 
and grapes; while the coarse and fibrous West Indian pine-apples 
are not fit to bear the same name as our scented hot-house Queens 
and Ripleys. The finest oranges come from the Azores, fifteen 
degrees north of the tropics, or from the barren rock of Tangiers, 
on the borders of the African desert. And the best strawberries 
in Britain ripen in September upon the windy wolds behind the 
cold grey granite city of Aberdeen. 

Talking of Southern fruits, I should add that not only pines 
and oranges, but also bananas, prickly-pears, limes, and other 
Carolinian luxuries are brought in abundance to all the Northern 
towns both in summer and winter. But for my part, I would 
never touch a tropical fruit if I could get a strawberry, a cherry, 
ora pear. The tropics have always a sickly tinge of yellow fever 
about their luscious richness, while our Northern berries carry with 
them an inherent notion of freshness, health, and digestibility. 

A better result of the unbroken stretch of land which joins 
New York and Boston with the sunny regions of perpetual dog- 
days is this, that winter green pease, early strawberries, and other 
like unseasonable dainties can be brought up by rail from the 
South without difficulty during any one of the frozen months. It 
is true one can in like wise buy Algerian fruits in Paris through 
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the whole of December; but their price puts them beyond the 
reach of any save princes and bowrgeois. The intervention of the 
Mediterranean effectually cuts off Northern Europe from the sub- 
tropical lands; while the continuous reach of the American main- 
land converts Charleston into a winter garden for Chicago and 
Montreal. 

Perhaps the best of all American fruits, however, are the grapes. 
I tasted them to absolute perfection in the vineries of an enthusi- 
astic viticulturist in a little Canadian town on Lake Ontario. 
This benefactor of his country had spent many years and sunk 
much capital in the endeavour to acclimatise the vine in that 
inclement air, and at last he succeeded to perfection. By employ- 
ing British stocks, crossed with the native American grape, he 
produced several dozen varieties which surpassed anything I have 
ever tasted. The original wild vine of Canada bears tart. little 
berries, slightly astringent in the mouth like alum ; but a judicious 
course of hybridizing, with black Hambros, Sweetwaters, Muscatels, 
and other European strains, yielded finally a number of new stocks 
which was simply astounding. I could not have believed before 
that one fruit could be tortured into giving the most sensitive 
. palate seventy-five distinct flavours. 

Dessert naturally brings the wine: but that element in an 
American dinner may be said closely to resemble the famous snakes 
of Iceland. American gentlemen drink little or nothing at meal- 
times, considering it disrespectful to indulge in ‘ intoxicants’ (as 
they gracefully term them) before the eyes of ladies. They make 
up for this abstinence, however, a little later on by constant nips 
at the bar, repeated with the regularity of a doctor’s prescription 
at all the ‘saloons’ in the neighbourhood. 

Dessert also brings the end of dinner; and that reminds me 
that I must draw this Epicurean Tour toa close. It grieves me 
to desist, for the mind lingers fondly, with a natural reluctation of 
the tongue, over the memory of that dinner at Syracuse, those 
breakfasts at Philadelphia, and one delicious revel in the graperies 
of Canada. But there are other lands to see and other dishes to 
taste—in the interest of that new and noble science of Compara- 
tive Gastronomy which your epicure hopes to found—and so I 
must return once more to the unquiet bosom of the Atlantic, and 
to that hopelessly, unattainably, tantalizingly excellent bill of fare 
which a cruel purser dangles daily before the eyes of the worst 
sailor in existence. Farewell, perhaps for ever, to the unwieldy 
oysters and the stringy beef, the melting pease and the glorious 
ambrosial apples of dear, fussy, conceited, amiable, irrepressible, 
hospitable America ! 





Some Curkish Slave ADtories.’ 


A SLAVE WHO IS NO SLAVE. 


WE have left the dark, ultramarine blue of the Mediterranean far 
behind, and drop anchor at last in the shining, tumbling, sapphire- 
like waves of the Bosphorus. It is the hour of summer sunset ; 
and the hue of a golden haze veils like a glory the beautiful 
distant city. 

Is this a fairy prince who comes to meet me at my journey’s 
end? He is certainly as handsome as a prince, and as well- 
dressed, and as well-mannered. He is slight and boyish; has an 
oval, fair face; sad, dreamy, hazel eyes, and golden brown hair. 
From his air of quiet dignity and reserve, and his faultless style of 
European dress, he might be a young English gentleman, were it 
not for his scarlet fez. Nothing can be more suave than his low 
bow, nothing more courtly than his smile. He bas all our Western 
politeness tempered by Eastern deference as he hands me into the 
light, dancing caique which is to bear me over the limpid blue 
waves to my future home in Turkey. 

Some time before he has finished pointing out to me the many 
palaces of white marble which are the Imperial residences, I am 
all impatience to be shown the yali in which I am to live. But 
it is long before it comes in sight, and meantime our talk has 
revealed to me what a kindly, childlike nature he has, this boy. 
A Turk speaking French with ease, well-informed on all topics of 
the day, nay, who has evidently travelled a good deal, though so 
young ;—-much I wonder who and what he is. 

Not then, but soon afterwards, I learnt what his position was. 
He was a slave. The word smote me like a pang. Whose slave 
was he, and how could he have become a slave? The first question 
was easily answered. His master (I force myself to use the unseemly 
word—‘ Effendi’ would be the term in Turkish) was the son of 
a great Pacha, and was about his own age, rather younger than 
himself perhaps. The worst was, that this Effendi, this master, 
was of a nature totally opposed to, and immeasurably less refined 
and sensitive than that of this boy, who was linked to him in 
constant companionship. He was, in fact, although good-natured 


1 Slavery is an institution of time-honoured date amongst the Turks, and is 
dependent on national customs and domestic habits rather than on regulations made 
by law. 
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and not evil-tempered or especially vicious, one of those idle, 
empty-headed, heedless young men who do more mischief to 
themselves and others by their wilfulness, thoughtless waste of 
time, money, and good capabilities, than they do by premeditated 
wickedness. To show the sort of young scape-grace he was, it may 
be sufficient to mention the worst of his peccadilloes. It happened 
(some long time after I first made his acquaintance) that he bought 
a pair of young Russian horses that were high-spirited and difficult 
to drive. Warned by his father not to exercise them himself, 
forbidden at last to take them out, he yet persisted in his whim of 
breaking them in to go tandem fashion. No experiment could 
have been more dangerous ; nevertheless the headstrong young Bey 
risked his own neck and that of his English groom with dogged 
persistency and a heroism worthy of a better object. 

At last came the catastrophe. It was a bright summer 
morning, and the horses were fresh. They scented the wet grass 
sparkling thick with great dew-drops, and became impatient of 
whip and haruess. Off they went at a dash; presently the dog- 
cart was kicked in two; the Bey and his groom saved themselves 
_by a leap, but the horses still dashed wildly on, maddened by 

the bounding of the broken parts of the tandem, which they were 
dragging by the traces. 

The road lay between inhabited houses. Before one of these a 
young Greek was standing in the act of putting his foot in the 
stirrup of his humble monture,—the donkey on which he rode daily 
to his college; (he was a studious young man of seventeen, a 
scholar of much promise, and the son of a doctor, now bed-ridden, 
whom he hoped in time to be able to support as well as his mother 
and sisters). 

It may be that the frightened horses swerved in their course ; 
however it happened, the poor young man was tripped up by the 
loose traces—entangled in them—dashed down—and carried on 
bounding with the broken carriage over the stony road! 

He was carried back to his father’s house stunned and dead, 
and a hot thrill of indignation went through the Greek community 
when the accident became known. 

The young Bey, thoroughly frightened (and, let us hope, 
sincerely sorry, although he foolishly tried to affect indifference), 
was meanwhile conveyed to the guard-house; and it required a 
long negotiation, high influence, and a sum of money to effect his 
release without a judicial inquiry being held more serious than 
the primary evidence tendered before the Bach Zaptieh (Chief 
Officer of Police). A handsome sum was also given to the bereaved 
family as some compensation for their loss. Matters being thus 
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smoothed over without delay, the funeral of the unfortunate boy 
took place according to the Greek custom of the corpse being 
dressed as in life; the ghastly disfigured face looking, in the full 
glare of the sun, like the waxen effigy of some martyred saint—an 
exasperating sight to the hundreds of mourners who followed him 
to his last resting-place. 

The young Bey, to be out of the way of more mischief, was sent 
into temporary exile. He hastened to join a hunting party going 
after bears to the shores of the Black Sea. 

Well, it was to such a master that my friend Tewfick belonged, 
and had belonged since somewhere about his sixth or seventh year. 
For the son of a rich Turkish father usually has a playmate or two 
bought for him whilst he is still quite young, in order that he 
may not be lonely, but may have some ready object on which to 
vent all his humours, whether playful or spiteful. And these little 
bought playmates are very convenient !—for they rarely dare re- 
turn kicks or cuffs, and can be easily cowed if they do attempt to 
make reprisals. 

Tewfick was not the only slave playmate of Mahomet Bey. A 
younger boy had been bought soon after the first, one who gave 
promise of being more espiégle and entertaining, as his glittering, 
small dark eyes, piquant features, and slight frame, lent him an 
appearance of alertness and drollery which Tewfick did not possess. 
This lad, whom I will call Achmet, was about fifteen when I first 
knew them. The tbree had received a very desultory education, 
having nevertheless had tutors enough in the foreign colleges to 
which they had been sent in company whilst travelling in Germany, 
France, and England. French was the only language they had 
cared to master, and that they spoke well. 

Of the trio, Achmet was the soul and life. Mahomet Bey, 
heavy and indolent, insensibly followed his lead. Was it some 
foolish escapade in Pera, bear-baiting, or teasing the young cubs 
taken, some ‘spree’ at the theatres, or excursion to the farm? 
Achmet was sure to be in it, pretty sure to have suggested it ; whilst 
Tewfick, chained to the companionship of the others, had to be of 
the party, and joined in the sport, or rather looked on, with a 
languid contempt for the foolish fun that prudence forced him to 
disguise or conceal as he might. 

But the chain that bound the three together was suddenly 
snapped. The merry Achmet, with his dark, gipsy-like face, so 
brimful of mischief, was a favourite with all of us, and I well re- 
member how his loss startled us. It came one calm summer night 
just after the sunset meal. The thoughtless boy, for a mere whim, 
took a plunge into the still blue waters where he had often bathed 
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before, at a spot almost close to the ydali. He had wagered that 
he would dive and reappear in so many minutes. His companions, 
watch in hand, looked for his reappearance,—but he was never seen 
again ! 

All that night the caiques of the watchers were out, waving 
burning torch-brands over the dark surface; throughout the night 
we women within woke from snatches of sleep to listen for some 
ery of recognition ; but no white, up-turned face was floated by on 
the gurgling waves. 

Next day a large reward was offered for the body. But no 
hand, however eager, could find it to wrench it from the strong, 
swift under-current that was surely bearing it down to the Mar- 
mora. 

On the evening of that day they gave up hope of the recovery ; 
and most, with stoical indifference, turned their thoughts to a great 
entertainment that was to take place in the salaamlik that evening. 
Why should they not? There was no etiquette to be observed on 
the occasion of a slave’s death. 

But the sudden loss of human life is such an awful thing! It 
put me out of harmony with the noise of viols and singing men. 
So, with a shudder, I had turned away, taken my hat, and gone to 
the hill garden in order to be as far as possible from the noise of 
the unseemly merry-making. There I came unexpectedly upon the 
haggard, dejected face and drooping figure of poor Tewfick. A few 
words of heartfelt condolence established a bond of sympathy between 
him and myself that deepened afterwards into the truest respect 
and confidence. It was well for him that I had come upon him 
in his then mood. His better feelings had been rudely shocked, 
were being at that moment cruelly bruised. His merry companion, 
his gay-hearted, cheerful friend, had suffered a violent death ; had 
been ‘drowned like a dog,—‘ Kopek guibi, he said,—and who 
really cared? Were they not, even now, not twenty-four hours 
after his death, feasting and laughing and making music below? 
‘ Voyez-vous, Mademoiselle,’ he exclaimed bitterly, ‘ce n’était 
quun esclave. Nous autres esclaves, nous ne sommes que du 
bétail. Pourquoi, donc, se dérangerait-on si l’'un de nous deux 
vient 4 mourir?’ (You see, Mademoiselle, he was only a slave. 
We slaves are but cattle. Why should they put themselves out 
because one of us is dead ?) 

Was this a slave who was speaking with a dignity that would 
have befitted a prince, and a proud curl on the fine lip that spoke 
repressed contempt for his ‘ superiors’? Which was the slave? I 
asked myself,—the master, who was a slave to his besotting follies 
and pleasures, incapable of any high feeling, chaining and drag- 
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ging down this noble nature, or he who could live shackled by the 
fetters of slavery, yet keep his soul free and pure, resisting even 
the contamination of example? 

Looking in his disturbed face with earnest gravity, I entreated 
him to believe that he had at least my deepest respect and sym- 
pathy, and that I, almost as much as himself, had been thoroughly 
unhinged by the sudden loss of his almost brother—whose little 
keepsake of dried wild-flowers from the Alps would always now 
be one of my treasured souvenirs. 

So my talk soothed him, and as we walked upon the terrace in 
the long fair twilight I Jed him on to speak of his own early his- 
tory, in the hope of carrying him out of the grief of the present. 

He said,‘ Iam no Turk at heart, and not slave-born. My 
parents were Christians, and my mother was my father’s wife. 
They were Georgians living in their own farm under the Cauca- 
sus. When I was about six or more my father had some trouble 
with the land or crops. He wanted a pretty large sum of money, 
and there was only one way to get it. I had a little sister, and he 
could sell one of us. There is one thing to be glad of; he left her 
at home. But I was so fond of her!—-and he parted us. 

‘Then he brought me on the saddle before him a part of the 
way, and then on to Stamboul by sea. There we had to stay some 
months in the common khans before he could hear of a house 
(Ev) rich enough to give his price. Fortunately for him and un- 
happily for me, they wanted a playmate just then for Mahomet 
Bey ; I suppose they gave between three and four hundred liras ; 
and so I lost my liberty.’ 

‘Your father, though a Christian, sold you to be aslave to the 
Mussulmans ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘ But he was not a good man. Good and bad 
men are sprinkled pretty evenly up and down the world. We have 
good Mahometans and bad Mahometans; and you have good 
Christians and bad Christians. People grow up to believe what 
they are taught. I have been taught to believe the Kordn, and I 
believe it.’ 

In fact, Tewfick, as I had frequently observed, was a devout 
Mahometan, assimilating to his rare nature the best truths within 
his reach. Yet he acknowledged himself to have come of a 
Christian family. It was an added grief for him to know it. 

Then he talked to me of his sister; how it was his one wish to 
be able to bring her to Constantinople at his own expense and 
educate her. That hope gave him courage to bear his present 
uncongenial surroundings and perseverance in trying still to im- 
prove the foreign education he had had. There were so many 
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obstacles in the way of his cherished scheme, that I felt I must at 
all hazards point them out to him. 

‘It is so difficult for you, my friend, not being fully free to 
act as you would, to give your sister the full protection you other- 
wise might. Would it not be better first to obtain your own 
freedom? Some day you may be free; your education and in- 
telligence and trustworthiness will help to make your fortune.’ 

‘Non pas en Turquie!’ he said with an implied sneer. ‘On 
a beau étre honnéte; cela ne pése pas contre la position dans 
le monde.’ 

‘But when you are free you can return to your country if you 
will.’ 

‘When shall I be free?’ he said bitterly, and half to himself. 
‘ Not till my best years are gone, and then it will be too late to 
do much. And how can I raise myself at all now? Do not I 
know well that J, a slave, cannot be received at the table of the 
Pacha, though I have been brought up better than the ignorant 
and uncouth boors who are received there every day because they 
have the passport of Bey before their name !’ 

‘Be hopeful!’ I rejoined. ‘The father of Mahomet Bey is 
kind-hearted, and he must soon come to see that your education 
entitles you to be treated with consideration, and admitted to some 
degree of equality.’ 

‘That might come slowly and in course of time,’ he replied. 
‘But I would rather the Pacha would give me my freedom at 
once, and allow me to gain my own livelihood as an employé at 
the Sublime Porte; or let me continue my study of the Law. 
Mais, a l’heure qu’il est, je suis toujours esclave !’ 

‘ Yes, you are nominally a slave ; but tell me that there is no 
likelihood of your being sold again?’ I questioned. 

‘There is no such danger,’ he said. ‘The circumstances of 
the family that owns me would make such a thing shameful in 
my case. But youths who are mere domestic servants kept to wait 
on their masters—to prepare their rooms, brush their clothes, 
bring coffee and pipes, or nurse them in illness—these are liable 
to change hands at the whim of a master. However, many Beys 
prefer nowadays to have paid servants, because by-and-by they 
would be expected to give their slaves their freedom—let them 
marry and set them up in a house—and perhaps find the wife. 
You perceive that keeping slaves is not so cheap a business as it 
seems.’ 

‘On the whole you must confess that your lot has fallen in 
pleasant places,’ I remarked cheerfully, to point him to the bright 
side of the picture. 
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‘Truly, it might have been far worse,’ he replied with earnest- 
ness. ‘I am much more free and respected than many would be 
in my place.’ 

‘ And then,’ I continued, ‘ you have gained a very good educa- 
tion, and you have seen Europe.’ 

‘That is true also, he assented. ‘ But also, I have learnt by 
my education to know a double bitterness in feeling myself a 
slave—for a slave is despised.’ 

‘No one could despise you, my friend,’ I said, reprovingly and 
sincerely. 

‘Mademoiselle is very good, and does not judge like the rest 
of the world,’ he replied, with tears in his eyes. ‘ But all this is 
not the worst of it. You see I have lost my respect and love for 
my father. I know in my heart I shall never forgive the wrong 
he has done me.’ 

Then we walked on in moody silence, and a burst of merriment 
from below was borne mockingly to our ear. 

All at once a thought darted into my mind like an inspira- 
tion. 

‘You have touched English ground!’ I exclaimed with some 
excitement. ‘That alone has freed you. Our proudest law is 
that whoever touches English soil becomes a free man. You are 
no slave !’ 

‘Ah!’ he said. ‘It is a grand law; but, you see, it does not 
make a slave the less a slave in Turkey. Besides,’ he added, ‘I 
am too proud to abandon my benefactors for my own good. Let 
them have my gratitude, my services, my affection to the end. I 
have eaten of their bread long enough.’ 

‘ Still, you are free, for all that,’ I persisted. 

‘For your saying it, I will always be your devoted brother,’ he 
said, half willing to humour my mood. 

‘Slave or no slave,’ I exclaimed, ‘I will never be ashamed to 
acknowledge myself your friend on a perfect footing of equality, 
or to give you a sister’s sympathy.’ 

And we kept our compact thenceforth. My friendship was, I 
believe, a comfort and a help to him, whilst I felt myself all the 
stronger for trying to give him strength and patience. 

Loyal hearts may gather into the treasure-chamber of memory 
the perfumes of many such friendships. 
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A DESTINED BRIDE. 
A SEQUEL. 


From the borders of Circassia, not far from the neighbourhood 
of Tewfick’s mountain home, a little girl had been kidnapped about 
the same time that the boy’s father started on his heartless errand 
to the Turkish capital. This child was bought by Mahomet Bey’s 
mother in order to be brought up as Mahomet Bey’s destined 
bride. Slight and pale, with irregular features, but quick, bright 
eyes, the little thing was chosen for her extreme vivacity rather 
than for any beauty she possessed. She at once became the play- 
mate of the young Bey’s sister, and consequently of the brother 
and his friends. Amongst the latter was a boy of solid build and 
stolid character, chiefly remarkable for a pair of light grey eyes 
with a slight squint in them. This boy, Hassan, was early en- 
slaved by the bewitching tyranny of the little Roffia, who was a 
born coquette. Full of liveliness, decided, and outspoken, with 
tact enough to yield where necessary to the young Khanum, the 
girl had her own way for the most part with everybody. At ten 
she was withdrawn into the strict seclusion of the hareem and 
made to learn the kdnoon (or flat harp), dancing, and to under- 
stand the ordering of a household. She learnt, too, to speak a 
little French, blundering through difficulties with praiseworthy 
determination. At eighteen she was a lively young woman, with 
graceful manners formed by a Frenchwoman’s supervision. Roffia 
stood well with her future mother-in-law, but the latter, though 
kind, showed her no motherly tenderness, and Achmet Bey, in- 
capable of any romantic feeling, only remembered her as a petite 
taquine who had had spirit enough to tease as much as she was 
teased. The heavy Hassan, meanwhile, sighed whenever he 
caught sight of her profile at the carriage window, and by means 
of certain telegraphic signs a complete understanding grew up 
between the two. Much clever mancuvring had to be gone 
through before the state of the case could be broached with safety 
to the mother and to Achmet Bey. When the girl’s inclination 
secame known, the latter had the good sense to give her her 
freedom and present her as a dowered bride to his friend. There 
was a grand wedding ; Hassan going in torchlight procession to 
service at the mosque, supported on either side by Achmet and 
Tewfick as best meu. Meanwhile Roffia Khanum, dignified since 
the morning with the title indicating her newly-found freedom, 
received guests in her own home. 

Hassan Bey had just reason to be flattered at the preference 
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his young wife had shown for him. He was proud of his domestic 
happiness, and delighted to receive the visits of his old friends in 
his wife’s presence, so renewing for all the pleasant intercourse now 
so long interrupted. 

Tewfick soon confided to Roffia Khanum his hope of bringing 
his sister to Stamboul. With ready woman’s wit the young wife 
set herself to work out a practical realisation of the plan; but 
much patience and waiting was needed for months yet. For, in 
spite of the young man’s steady efforts to improve himself and 
extend his studies, it was some time before he gained notice or 
hopes of patronage. At last there came an invitation to dine at 
the table of a great Pacha; and from that time it was understood 
that society had accepted him as an ornament, and his freedom 
was tacitly acknowledged. 

But still no employment was given him, although a post in 
one of the foreign embassies was talked of. The death of a 
friendly Pacha put an end to the prospect of a secretaryship at 
St. Petersburg. His allowance was not great, but by self-denial 
he might save enough to send for his sister. And so he did. 
And it was in the home of Hassan Bey and Roffia Khanum that 
the long-parted brother and sister had the happiness of meeting 
once more. Happy and bright they were till the shadow of 
coming troubles on the horizon of Eastern politics warned Tewfick 
to send his protégée back to the shelter of her own country. 

Tewfick has ever been faithful to his old friends. He was 
willing to remain near them and accept a subordinate post which 
brought him an income very inadequate to his requirements and 
reliability. To the end he would repeat, ‘I have eaten their 
bread all these years, and not even to secure an independence 
would I leave them of my own free will. If their kindness 
should put it in my power to make my own way, it would be 
different.’ He cherished, then, a strong, chivalrous sense of 
gratitude towards the rich family who had thought it no shame 
to buy his liberty of action! He was generous in giving them 
more than the bargain involved; and while his magnanimity sur- 
prised me, I could not help admiring in him a touch of that 
fine Oriental devotion which we see in Ruth’s clinging to Naomi. 


A TRAGEDY. 


Ir is an occasion of great rejoicing, and so there is to be a 
ballet & la Franque, which is to be performed with the aid of such 
stage accessories as can be extemporised. Accordingly, a raised 
platform has been contrived between the two wings of the great, 
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curving double staircase leading up from the large and lofty central 
sofa, or reception hall. 

One looked down on a huge space, enclosed in high white 
walls, packed close with wondering and delighted faces intent on 
gazing on no ordinary scene. The little theatre was meant to 
represent Fairyland; and there, in the midst of rare flowers, 
seemingly poised tiptoe on a bed of exotics, stands a Fairy so 
gracefully posed, so bewitchingly draped in silvery gauze and 
pink ribbons ; so dainty and coquettish in the turn of her head, in 
the delicate contour of her oval face, pale brow, black pencilled 
eyebrows, and full, pouting, cherry lips; so provokingly tri- 
umphant in the too visible consciousness of her own piquante 
beauty ; so tenacious of praise in her long endurance of that 
almost impossible posture, that one could only look on in wonder- 
ment and admiration. 

Well might the great mass of densely packed moussajiers 
(visitors) cry out ‘ Af’farim, Af’farim !’ (Well done! Well done !) 
and add their devout ‘ Mash Allah!’ (Heaven defend us!) 

But there were those looking on to whom the gay scene was 
_ unpleasing—women whose hearts were in a blaze of jealousy, whose 
eyes shot forth glances that boded no good to the pretty ballet-dancer. 
It would have been just as well that she should have looked 
less saucy, less dazzling, less confident of her power. For who was 
she, to flaunt her beauty thus openly in their faces? She was 
but a Circassian slave; and, when bought young, had not cost 
such a very great sum. If her worth had increased to some eight 
_ hundred or a thousand liras, was it not on account of these 
fantastic, impious Ghiaour dances which her master had had her 
trained to perform? It might be very pretty, but it had not the 

charm of the slow, sentimental Turkish dance. Yet this sort of 
play (oiyown) was admired by the Pacha! 

That was the great offence in the eyes of these women, who 
were the Pacha’s wives and slaves. For they had but just dis- 
covered that they had in this débutante a dangerous rival. With such 
powers of fascination she must soon become the favourite, perhaps 
even the favourite wife. Who can say what dark thoughts found 
place in their hearts at that gay festival, or what ominous words 
were breathed, that should soon wither the bloom on those fair 
cheeks, and leave those plump, rounded limbs wasted to a 
skeleton ? 

Some said that she took a sudden chill on that night when she 
had been so flushed with pleasure ; for, shortly after, she began to 
keep her room. Not six weeks had passed ere her cheeks had 
grown hollow and were marked with a hectic spot. Next, before 
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it was generally known in the household that her illness was 
serious, she was removed from her owner’s hareem in order to be 
‘taken care of’ by an old and confidential slave, now the wife of 
a man whose hard and mercenary nature was but too well known. 
Both were, in fact, fit tools for the accomplishment of any covert 
design. My heart misgave me when I heard whither she had 
been conveyed (of course with the tacit consent of her master, to 
whom suitable representations had been made in her enforced 
absence). 


‘These dark crimson roses are beauties! How a sight of them 
would delight that poor little sick beauty! I will set off this 
moment and take them to her, if I can but manage to find the 
house.’ This I exclaimed one warm June day soon after her de- 
parture from amongst us. 

Guided by an Armenian Aiwas (footman), I reached a house 
of most well-to-do appearance, of large frontage—newly painted, 
roomy, and neat-looking; the sort of house which, in Turkey, 
could only belong to one of that class of men whosystematically aim 
at enriching themselves by every conceivable means; for it was 
much too good for an upper servant who had been content with 
his wages only. There were one or two servants loitering at the 
outer door—another sign of prosperity. The sleek master, with 
his sallow cheeks, beetling black brows and sneaking air, was not 
there to receive me, but I was admitted without much demur to 
the hareem, within which my coming had evidently caused some 
commotion. Here an old woman met me and conducted me up- 
stairs to the sofa (or chief guest chamber, into which the other 
rooms opened), where I was presently made to sit on the highest 
divan (as an extra honour), and two or three old women (called 
Ninas, mothers), came to sit with me whilst the usual cup of 
coffee, invariably offered as a welcome, was being prepared down- 
stairs. 

The old Ninas looked perturbed in spite of an effort to be calm. 

* How is your sick charge ?’ I asked with difficulty, for at that 
time I spoke but a word or two of Turkish. 

‘ Fotkaéra! Euldu, cocona!’ (Poor thing, she is dead, 
lady!) cried the old women, holding up their hands in affected 
pity. 

Greatly shocked, I tried to ask details, and was answered that 
the death had taken place not a quarter of an hour previous to 
my coming. 

‘And I was bringing her these roses! May I not at least lay 
them by her, and take one last look at her face?’ 
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The request caused great consternation. No; as a. Chris- 
tian, I could not see the corpse. They were sorry, but it could 
not be. 

The mistress of the house here made her appearance for a 
short time, excusing herself from remaining, on the plea of having 
arrangements to make ; she must send to her neighbours to borrow 
the handsomest Cashmere shawls she could find to cover the coffin. 
But she hoped I would stay and rest. 

A woman in the prime of life, plump and well-kept, but hard- 
featured, cold, and determined, she looked the impersonation of 
a relentless will—one by no means to be thwarted in a set purpose. 
It made me shudder to look on her unmoved sallow face, and 
changeless grey-green eyes; and to think of this woman as the 
guardian and keeper of that other woman, but lately so full of life 
and quick changing impulse. She could have been no tender 
nurse for her in her wayward moods ! 

When, to my relief, she had withdrawn, the Ninas sat silent as 
they smoked, withdrawing the amber mouth-piece from time to 
time in order to utter such ejaculations as— 

‘ Nazig kiz!’ (Agreeable girl!) 

* Nakader guzel!’ (How pretty !) 

‘ Yazig!’ (What a pity !) 

Presently two of the old women laid aside their pipes and 
entered into conversation together unrestrainedly, little imagining 
that I wnderstood Turkish much better than I could speak it. 
And I, attracted by their tone and words, lent all my attention 
to them, whilst I appeared to be absorbed in my own sorrowful 
reflections and was abstractedly sipping the distasteful beverage. 

‘Ah! poor dear; she died hard. It was a long struggle! 
How many times she would start up in her bed and ask why we 
had brought her to this house, where she would never get better, 
but only worse? She knew well that the Pacha would never have 
allowed it if he had only known of it beforehand. Then she 
would try to spring up, saying she would go to the Pacha that 
moment. Then she would fight us in desperation as we strove to 
hold her down under the bed-coverlet. It was difficult nursing 
indeed! for she could hardly be made to take her medicines. 
Dear! dear! it is a sad thing over. What a death-scene it was! 
Her face and her nails turned black with the passion !’ 

So she had died in convulsions, if by no fouler means! And 
those once supple and graceful limbs were even now drawn and 
twisted with the agony of that hideous death-struggle, whose 
duration one might only guess. 

Inwardly shuddering, and loathing the place and its inmates, I 
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left my roses as the only token of sincere pity that could now 
reach the dead girl, and made haste to be away. 

For word or deed of mine then were powerless to save or to 
avenge. Let her sorrowful story plead now for others in like case 
with herself ! 


THE BOY AALI, 


A pro little figure and a droll little face. It was a new 
and unlooked-for importation into our midst—a handsome little 
eunuch who had been picked up wonderfully cheap by Lollah 
Hafiz, one of the head eunuchs. They were a strange pair as they 
stood there in the midst of a group of curious women, most of 
whom looked upon the little fellow as a new playmate for them- 
selves. 

The one was a man of extraordinary height, of thin and wiry 
build, though broad-shouldered ; he had a fine head held high, a 
black-brown skin, and features and expression that suggested a 
mixed descent from the intelligent Bedouin race. His great eyes 
rolled incessantly from side to side in keen watchfulness, the whites 
contrasting strangely with the hue of his skin. The shape of his 
face, his long flat nose and lengthened chin, his broad eyebrows 
and wide lips, all corresponded with the leading outlines of his 
figure. But the mouth, extraordinarily mobile in expression, was 
indicative of a cruel, firm disposition. Besides his great height, 
which must have been seven feet odd, the most remarkable things 
about him were his hands and feet, long in proportion to his 
stature, and of peculiar flatness; one seemed to see in them the 
wily, gliding, snake-like nature, ever bent on securing some new 
aim and object. 

Dressed with the care of an exquisite in glossiest broadcloth, 
this grim though now smiling giant towered exultant above his 
late acquisition, on whom his critical and observant glance fell 
askance, not unnoticed by the timid object to whom it was 
directed. 

The boy Aali was a lad of some nine or ten years of age; a 
pretty boy, with small, pleasing, regular features, bright, sparkling, 
hazel-brown eyes, curly, dark, woolly hair, almost chestnut in tint ; 
and a complexion of rich coffee-brown that seemed to tell of 
Abyssinian extraction. The little fellow was dressed up after the 
pattern of his master, and was, in his small way, a miniature ex- 
quisite ; and this, with his unconsciousness of our criticism, and 
his assumption of extreme gravity under a sense of the importance 
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of his office, made him the droll little being he was. It was, too, 
very comical to see how the lad aimed at a studied imitation of 
his great original in both attitude and manner, with this one 
difference, that the boy set himself, as it seemed, the task of ap- 
pearing abject before his owner, whose good-will he seemed willing 
to win at all costs. 

There the two stood in the midst of a group of ladies and 
slaves, until all questions were satisfied, as, where Aali came from 
(he was a recent importation from abroad), how much had been 
paid for him (about two hundred liras, if I remember rightly), 
with many other details which have escaped my memory. Pre- 
sently, by a sign (a jerk of the chin into the air) and the words, 
* Haideh ghit! Oiyoun !’ (Haste away! go play !) the great man dis- 
missed his little slave with a grand air, sending him to join a 
group of children at the far end of the sala. 

When the boy was out of hearing, Hafiz addressed the Khanum 
and her slaves in contidential tones. 

‘He is a great bargain, it is true; but of course there was a 
reason for getting such a pretty boy so cheap. And it is this. 
You must all beware of him, for he is a born thief! He loves 
money more than most of us grown-up Lallahs do. But he must 
be cured if he shows his failing in this house. J shall see to 
that. For, if I can break him in, I intend to present him to the 
Khanum ; and, once grown to his full height, he will bring a good 
price. Adam! One does not see two like him in a day’s ride!’ 

The great personage had to be congratulated, dubious fears 
apart. 

The little Aali soon began to distinguish himself as a Master 
of the Ceremonies on all state occasions, his chief business being 
to usher in visitors, and stand with folded arms to be looked at and 
criticised during the visit ; for his ready ways and handsome little 
person made the ladies quite proud of him. 

But, alas! he also began to show himself to be a master in the 
art of pilfering, and on one memorable occasion, after persistently 
denying the theft of a gold lira, and taking every oath he knew 
in Turkish to strengthen his protestation of innocence, he was at 
last ignominiously rolled over on the floor of the sala, and nothing 
being found in his pockets, the thick corner of his little frock- 
coat was ripped up, and his spoils displayed to view—a discovery 
which reduced him to a state of quiescent silence and shamefaced- 
ness. 

A good beating and bread-and-water diet had some effect in 
correcting his manners for a time, but on graver repetitions of the 
offence there followed several days of prison in the Lallah’s rooms ; 
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‘but that mode of punishment being found congenial to Master 
Aali’s idleness, on other occasions handcuffs were tried, whilst the 
little culprit was allowed to walk freely in and out, and was em- 
ployed as usual to carry messages. But nothing could shame him 
into conquering his pilfering habits now that his character for 
dishonesty was thoroughly established by his repeated thefts. So 
the one only thing that remained to do was to get rid of the boy 
to some neighbouring hareem. His good looks, promising ap- 
pearance, and courtly manners telling much in his favour, Lallah 
Hafiz had the satisfaction of effecting his transfer to another scene 
of future depredations, and might well chink his price in gold 
with a sigh of relief to feel himself at last rid of so troublesome a 
bargain. 


It will be surmised—-and quite correctly so—that the eunuchs 
are the chief means by which domestic slave dealing in Turkey is 
effected. Not only so, they have besides excellent opportunities 
for carrying on successful speculations on their own account in 
this traffic in human flesh. Being the guardians of the hareem, 
and knowing that any favour they ask of the mistress of the house 
will very readily be granted for the sake of securing their favour 


in return—these black guardians of their masters’ interests know 
that they have only to invest in a promising little girl and place 
her in their mistress’s household, where she will grow up and be 
fed with the rest. The chief expense to the real owner will hardly 
be more than a piece of print for a dress now and then, and a 
small ailik (monthly allowance) to buy shoes; (stockings are con- 
sidered a luxury). If the mistress is generous, even this expense 
will be saved. Not one girl, but two or three, may be owned in 
this way by a eunuch who has permission to possess slaves. 

Such slaves they buy young for the most part, and if they do 
not bring them up under their own eye and nominally at their 
own cost, they then place them out with some former slave, now 
married, who is to be trusted to see that her charges are duly 
trained to service as chibowquejees (pipe-bearers), hasnajees (tire- 
women), soffrajees (waitresses), yattackjees (bed-makers), khaveh- 
jees (coffee-makers). Those girls who show any aptitude for be- 
coming kiatibs (writers), otyownjees (dancers), or tchdlgahjees 
(musicians and singers), are sure to be made to learn these accom- 
plishments, at the same time that they have to practise one or more 
of the more useful branches of domestic industry cited above. For 
it is very rare indeed that a woman is brought up to be nothing 
more than a pretty, useless doll. On the contrary, her useful 
quantities are minutely considered both by the eunuch who hopes 
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to make his fullest gain of her, and by the economical young 
bachelor who buys a slave-girl as his first venture towards future 
house-furnishing. A case occurs to me as I write: let me call it | 


THE FORTUNATE LAUNDRY-MAID. 


A REMARKABLY handsome young cavalry officer, half Greek by 
descent (his mother, a Christian girl, had been taken prisoner in 
the Greek war of 1827, first made a slave and then married to her 
captor), having, as a bachelor, no means of getting his linen 
properly attended to, determined to buy a tchamachirjee (a 
laundry-maid). Having taken this resolution, he attended a 
soirée at the rooms of the Chief Eunuch, where several of these 
blacks had assembled from neighbouring hareems in order to 
enjoy a good chat over their mistresses’ affairs, and where in all 
probability they had purposely been bidden with a view to the 
business in hand. The young Bey went, however, as a chance 
visitor, and, finding such an assembly, was prevailed on to remain 
and seat himself amongst the guests. The condescension of taking 
coffee with the rest was by no means omitted by him; more than 
that, backgammon was resorted to with great success, and between 
the games several eligible young women were mentioned as about 
to be disposed of at the pleasure or convenience of their masters 
or mistresses. 

‘Bir dye kiz istiorum; guzel; dorow; khabahatsizleh” (A 
good girl is what I want; pretty, well-made, and without faults of 
any kind). The young man, having adroitly made his business 
known and duly impressed the assembly with his wishes in the 
matter, then withdrew; and the negotiation was thus effectively 
put en tram. 

Reports were soon brought in to him from various quarters, 
but he preferred to be slow and sure in making his choice. At 
last the very thing to suit him was found somewhere by one of his 
black friends. Before purchase the girl was brought on approval 
to the house of a rich patron of her future master. She was tall, 
muscular, symmetrical, had perfectly regular features (the Greek 
cast of countenance), was fresh-coloured, and the picture of health 
and good temper. She would do! So some five hundred liras 
must have been paid down for her, and it was arranged that she 
should continue to remain where she was, duly washing and ironing 
her basketfuls of linen. 

The girl was very quiet and well-behaved, but not one the 
Turks would deem fit to become a hatoun (lady). So everybody 
was surprised when, about two years after the purchase, the young 
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Bey set wp a house (which is the literal expression in Turkish 
for got married). No ceremony, however, was necessary in taking 
the slave to her new home, where she soon after became the 
mother of her master’s eldest born. Whether the Bey has since 
taken home a wife also I am not aware. It was understood that he 
had but to choose amongst the richest heiresses of Stamboul, and it 
was thought that he was waiting to make an advantageous alliance 
which would advance his interests in diplomatic circles. 

Undoubtedly the pretty tchamachirjee considered herself a 
very fortunate woman. She was extremely proud of her lord and 
master; for this young Bey had been trained in one of the large 
public schools of Europe, and in all the usages of our modern 
society might have passed for a most finished and fastidiously 
refined gentleman. 





Zhe Game of the Celts. 


Some time ago a correspondent of ‘Notes and Queries,’ writing 
about Cricket, said that he ‘did not know that Erin had any 
national sport, except hunting.’ As there may be many with the 
same idea, we purpose here to show that the Irish and their 
brother Celts of the Scotch Highlands have a national game, a 
sport, in its own way, as typical of the fiery Celt as cricket is of 
the Englishman. 

This game flourishes under many different names—hurling, 
shinty, club, camanach, &c., but everywhere it is played in pretty 
much the same way. 

As most of my readers are probably familiar with the school 
game of ‘hockey,’ which is, in a very mild form, the wild‘ hurling’ 
of Irish Patrick, or the ‘camanach’ of his brother Donald in the 
Highlands, I shall say no more of the mode of play in the game 
than that two opposing parties, armed with curved sticks, each try 
to drive the ball through their own goal. Let me rather do for 
this game what I have already done for golf and football in these 
pages, give a slight anecdotic sketch of its life among us, with 
some notable incidents about the game and its lovers. 

Donald is disposed to claim an early origin for his favourite 
game. (Golf he looks upon as an effeminate offshoot of it, having its 
descent through ‘ bandy-ball,’ a game much in favour with school- 
boys as far back as the thirteenth century. Strutt engraves from 
an old prayer-book of about this period an illustration of two boys 
playing at bandy-ball, in which the form of the club or bandy is 
exactly the same as the caman or hurly used by players at our 
game in the present day. 

There appears to be little doubt that this game is the oldest of 
all ball-games in which a bat or other instrument is used; indeed, 
under one form in which hurling existed in Cornwall, where the 
bat was subsidiary to the hand, and was only used on occasion, the 
game is as old as Homer, where, as Pope translates it, the Princess 
of Corcyra and her maidens play at ball :— 

O’er the green mead the sporting virgins play, 
Their shining veils unbound; along the skies, 
Tost and retost, the ball incessant flies. 


The Romans had a game called ‘ Harpastum,’ about which little is 
known, but it is probable from its derivation that it was akin to 
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our game. However this may be, we find our pastime under 
various names firmly established in Britain many centuries ago. 
Northbrooke, in 1577, mentions it as a favourite game in Devon- 
shire, while from many sources we see that it was a much practised 
pastime in the Western Counties generally. In those days, unfor- 
tunately, there were no men with any learned leisure among the 
Celts of Scotland or Ireland to tell us when the game was intro- 
duced among them, but, from references in early Gaelic songs and 
elsewhere, it is pretty clear that this ball-play must have been 
adopted by the Gael very long ago. It is a game eminently 
suited to the Celtic nature. Donald or Patrick always liked a 
weapon in his hand, both in the contests of peace or war. When 
Englishmen quarrelled, they fought with their fists, but the Celt 
always used claymore or cudgel. So in their games. In Celtic 
eyes their manly game has many recommendations that football— 
the nearest approach to it in Lowland games—lacks. 

One of the episodes of the long feud between the Clan Gregor 
and the Colquhouns of Luss—a quarrel that ended in the proscrip- 
tion of the MacGregors in 1603—is connected with a match at 
shinty. Two subsections of the Clan Alpine, who had had some 
cause of disagreement, had settled the vexed question, and, to 
celebrate the renewal of perfect friendliness, the clansmen of both 
families agreed to meet and spend some time in a merry-making. 
One of the chief events was to be a shinty match between the men 
of each family. 

That their visitors and kinsmen might be royally entertained, 
the hosts organised a foray into the Colquhouns’ country by Loch 
Lomond side, and carried off many head of fat cattle. Next day, 
in a level glen among the hills, the MacGregors, men, women and 
children, were assembled, the men armed for the time only with the 
sturdy clubs to be used in their game. The ball was thrown up, 
sticks rattled, all the shouts and cheers of the game were heard, 
when suddenly, high above the noise of the players, rose a shriek of 
the women, as from all sides of the glen advanced the hated Colqu- 
houns. The clansmen, though surprised and unarmed, at once 
formed up, back to back, and with their clubs prepared to meet 
the swords of the foe; but tough ash and cold steel had hardly met, 
when, with screams of fury, a naked dirk in each right hand and a 
bundle of claymores under each left arm, the women of the clan 
cut through the Colquhouns, and brought to their husbands the 
broadswords that soon swept the men of Luss back again to Loch 
Lomond side. 

About this time there was no greater ‘ chief in the North’ than 
Patrick, Earl of Orkney, cousin-german to King James VI. So 
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grand and ambitious were Earl Patrick’s views that, in February, 
1615, he was beheaded in the High Street of Edinburgh for 
usurping royal authority in his island estate. Our ball-play 
appears to have been a favourite game of his, and it is said that 
when, in 1604, he paid a visit to the Earl of Sutherland, he was 
‘honourably enterteened with comedies, and all other sports and 
recreations that Earl John could make him,’ among them being 
camanach matches. 

Curiously enough, though we see from Fitzstephen, North- 
brooke, and others that the game was a popular one at a very early 
age of our history, yet it escaped mention in all the Acts against 
unlawful games, that is, those statutes prohibiting farm servants, 
labourers, artificers, &c., from playing tennis, football, handball, 
&c. Indeed, it never appears to have got into Parliament at all, 
unless the mysterious game of somewhat similar name proclaimed 
against just before the Restoration was our game. On July 13, 
1659, the House of Commons ordered ‘that a Proclamation be 
issued prohibiting all horse races, cock matches, bull baiting, 
out-hurlings, public wrestling, and other meetings of like nature 
_ until the first day of October next.’ 

Carew, in his ‘Survey of Cornwall’ (1602), minutely describes 
two kinds of hurling played there: one, in which the players of 
the opposing sides ‘match themselves by payres, one embracing 
another,’ and so strive, man against man, to goal the ball; the 
other a game not unlike the great district matches that used to 
take place in Ireland and the Highlands during the last century, 
and which are being revived again in the North of Scotland just 
now. Carew says that ‘two or three or more parishes agree to 
hurl against two or three other parishes. The matches are usually 
made by gentlemen, and their goales are either those gentlemen’s 
houses, or some towns or villages, three or four miles asunder, of 
which either side maketh choice after the nearnesse of their 
dwellings. When they meet there is neyther comparing of 
numbers nor matching of men, but a silver ball is cast up, and 
that company which can catch and carry it by force or slight to 
the place assigned, gaineth the ball and the victory.’ This game 
looks more like handball than like the hurling of to-day, but a 
club or bat was used at the old game. Strutt cites a passage in 
‘ Philogamus,’ a book published in Queen Elizabeth’s time, where 
the instrument is called ‘a clubbe’ or ‘ hurle-batte.’ Besides, both 
in hurling and shinty till recently ‘ carrying ’ was quite allowable. 
A writer in Charles Knight’s ‘Penny Magazine’ (No. 181 for 
Jan. 31, 1835, in which there is a very spirited drawing of the 
game as played in Scotland,) tells us he witnessed a match in which 
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one of the players, having gained possession of the ball, contrived 
to run a mile with it in his hand, pursued by all the other players, 
till he reached the goal and his victory was admitted. 

In early days, in all the three kingdoms, Sunday was the great 
day for this game, as it still is in many parts of Ireland. There 
are some curious anecdotes told in connection with this. Mr. Halli- 
well quotes from a Cornish book a curious belief in the county 
about a ‘judgment’ that overtook a party of Sunday hurlers. 
There are a number of large stones, set in a kind of square figure, near 
St. Clare in Cornwall, which are called ‘the Hurlers’ ‘ from an odd 
opinion held by the common people, that they are so many men 
petrified or changed into stone for profaning the Sabbath day by 
hurling the ball, an exercise for which the people of that county 
have always been famous. The “ Hurlers” are oblong, rude, and 
unhewed, and have been conjectured to be sepulchral monu- 
ments.’ 

Hugh Miller, in his Cromarty sketches (‘Scenes and Legends 
of the North of Scotland’), tells a somewhat similar story :— 
‘Every Sunday forenoon they [the people of Nigg] attended 
church, but the evening of the day was devoted to the common 
athletic games of the country. A robust, active young fellow, 
named Donald Roy, was deemed their best club player; and as the 
game was a popular one, his Sabbath evenings were usually spent 
at the club. He was a farmer, and the owner of a small herd of 
black cattle. On returning home one Sabbath evening, after van- 
quishing the most skilful of his competitors, he found the carcass 
of one of his best cattle lying across the threshold, where she had 
dropped down a few minutes before. Next Sabbath he headed the 
club players as usual, and on returning at the same hour, he found 
the dead body of a second cow lying in exactly the same place. 
“Can it be possible,” thought he, “that the Whigs are in the 
right after all?” A challenge, however, had been given to the 
club players of a neighbouring parish, and as the game was to be 
played out on the following Sabbath, he could not bring himself 
to resolve the question. When the day came, Donald played beyond 
all praise, and, elated by the victory which his exertions had at 
length secured to his parish, he was striding homewards through a 
green lane, when a fine cow, which he had purchased only a few 
days before, came pressing through the fence, and flinging herself 
down before him, expired at his feet with a deep horrible bellow. 
“This is God’s judgment,” exclaimed Donald ; “the Whigamores 
are in the right ; I have taken His day, and He takes my cattle.’ 
He never afterwards played at the club, and such was the change 
effected on his character that at the Revolution he was ordained 
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an elder of the Church, and he became afterwards one of the most 
notable worthies of the North.’ 

Notwithstanding Donald Roy’s defection, the game flourished 
in the Highlands for the next century after his time. After the 
‘ Forty-five’ however, for many reasons, shinty and other out-door 
games fell into disuse among the clansmen. The Rev. A. Stewart, 
of Moulin in Perthshire, writing in 1793, says: ‘It is observable 
that those gymnastic exercises, which constituted the chief pastime 
of the Highlanders forty or fifty years ago, have almost totally 
disappeared. At every fair or meeting of the country people there 
were contests at racing, wrestling, putting the stone, &c.; and on 
holidays, all the males of a district, young and old, met to play at 
football, but oftener at shinty. These games are now only prac- 
tised by schoolboys.’ About the same time an Irish clergyman, 
the Rev. Mr. Ledwich, in the Statistical Account of the Parish of 
Aghaboe, Queen’s County, laments that the ‘national character of 
the original natives is with us entirely lost. Their diversions of 
football and hurling are seldom practised.’ 

Both among Irish and Scotch, however, there were enthusiastic 
lovers of the game whose devotion to it carried it over this dead 
portion of its history into the prosperous times of this century. 
Strutt tells us how greatly amused he was to see the skill and en- 
thusiasm of the Irishmen who ‘ hurled to goals’ in the fields at the 
back of the British Museum; but perhaps as good an instance of 
love for the game as any can be found in this quotation from 
Mr. Sylvanus Urban in 1795: ‘It may be mentioned that 
Provost Brown, late of Inverary, when 100 years old, headed one 
of the contending parties at a shinty match, and carried the 
town colours in procession among the victors. He died in the 
116th year of his age.’ 

This patriarch may have seen the dawn of shinty’s new day. 
With this century the game got a new lease of life, which it is not 
likely again to lose. On New Year’s day (in the old style) this is 
the game nearly always played in the Highlands. District plays 
district, or the picked men of one county strive against the flower 
of another. Most interesting, perhaps, are those mimic fights 
between neighbouring clans, that recall the contests of a century 
ago. When the writer was a boy in the Highlands, crowds used 
to assemble from far and near to be spectators of the annual shinty 
match in Strathglass, between the Frasers—often headed by Lord 
Lovat, their chief, or some of his family—and the Chisholms, 
under their chief. The annual contest may be, and most probably 
is, still played every ‘old New Year.’ At Edinburgh, one of the 
‘things to be done’ by the holiday-makers on New Year’s day is 
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to witness the ‘wild Highlandmen,’ resident in the Scottish 
capital play their annual match at our game. Almost thoroughly 
civilised Macs, whose ‘ brawny limbs’ for three hundred odd days 
in the year are hidden by the garb of ‘the Saxon,’ and whose 
hands usually know no mightier weapon than the pen, on that day 
don their kilts, yrasp their camans, and spend two hours of wild 
excitement and violent exercise in the Queen’s Park at their 
national game. Of course, there are among them players who 
practise hard for most of the cold weather, but the majority of the 
‘grave and reverend seigniors,’ notable citizens, whose presence 
gives interest to the contest, renew on this day only their hot and 
lusty youth. 

Want of time and opportunity to practise their game is a 
great drawback to its enjoyment in many country districts. It is 
not that men who have been working hard all day are too tired to 
indulge in such an energetic amusement, but that, by the time the 
day’s task is over in the shinty season, the short day has closed in, 
and there is no daylight left for the game. There are no Saturday 
half-holidays in most country districts yet, so the only thing left 
is to play by moonlight. On many a clear, frosty moonlight 
night do the country lads contend for the honour of ‘ hailing’ 
(goals are always ‘hails’ in Scotland at our game) the ball, and 
wonderful is the skill which the crack players display, as they 
‘birl’ the ball along—running it on past all obstacles and attacks, 
and keeping it well within reach of their club-head until they 
have passed all their opponents, and the hail lies before them 
within reach of the good player’s first long shot. 

At Candlemas time, and on Fastern’s E’en, the game is played 
in some districts still, but the matches on these occasions nowadays 
are extremely few when we compare them with the contests of the 
old days, when these festivals were religiously observed as holiday 
times all over the Highlands. At the old pagan festival of 
Beltane, too, a shinty match was, till times almost within living 
memory, a ‘survival’ of the old sun-worship handed down to us 
from our fire-worshipping forefathers. At Edinburgh, about the 
beginning of the century, Hallowe’en was the appointed time, and 
the great market called Hallow Fair, the proper place for all 
players to provide themselves with shinty sticks and balls. Boys 
usually preferred part of the vertebral bone of a sheep instead of a 
ball, but if one did buy a ball, undoubtedly the best were the 
‘penny Herioters ’—excellent balls made by the foundationers of 
‘ Jingling Geordie’ Heriot ; a branch of business, by the way, still 
cultivated by the inmates of the Hospital, though, like everything 
else, their price has risen since then, and Christopher North could 
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no longer talk in his hearty way of an hour’s brisk fun behind a 
‘ penny Herioter.’ 

The fact that in the cradle of humanity there has for ages 
existed a game which is exactly shinty on horseback, may help to 
support the contention that our game is the oldest of bat-and-ball 
games. Not only have those who believe this, however, got the 
Polo of the East, but in the West they have another proof that 
this, or something very like it, is the game that would most likely 
suggest itself to primitive man. Lacrosse, the famous ball-play of 
the North American Indians, has a strong family likeness to hurl- 
ing, especially to that variety of it that Strutt tells us he saw 
played by the Irish in London, when they used a bat, flat on both 
sides, and curving at the lower end; they caught up and carried 
the ball on the flat sides for a considerable time, and then either 
hit it along with the curve or tossed it to their companions, who 
were following behind, ready to catch it and help it forward to the 
goal. 

‘ It is probable the Celtic game may soon again be played in 
the metropolis, as it is intended to form a shinty club among the 
Highlanders resident there. 

R, R. MACGREGOR. 





Che Warine Binocular. 


Some time ago I lived in one of the Inns of Court. It was one 
of the smallest in London, and consisted of about thirty houses. 
My bedroom, in which I had a writing-table, was situated at the 
back, and about half-way up the Inn on the left-hand side. 

At the rear of the house an open space sloped a good deal 
down from the Inn. This was littered with loose stones, old tin, 
broken crockery, and such débris. In the day-time, boys fought and 
played noisily on it; at night, cats adopted it as a battle-ground. 
It was for London cats what Belgium has been for European 
armies. 

In those times I sat up late of nights; most of the while I read ; 
but often in summer, having turned down my lamp, I remained by 
the open window for hours together, abandoning myself to reverie. 
I had grown so used to the cats that they failed to challenge my 
attention. But on certain nights I was rudely wakened by loud 
wailing and crying for mercy in a lad’s voice coming from a top 
room in a house of a low court opposite tome. Owing to the Inn 
houses being a story higher than those in the court, and the 
ground upon which the latter stood being something lower, this 
room was at least fifteen feet beneath my window. When light 
was in that room I could see into it; for there was no blind, 
curtain, or shutters. Against the wall opposite the window stood 
a truckle bed. By day a rickety deal table occupied the centre of 
the room. There was absolutely nothing else beyond two stools. 
At night the table was always moved to the window, and on it a 
dim lamp burned. 

I had never seen more than two people in this room: one, an 
old man over seventy; bald on the crown, with a fringe of dull 
brown hair just above the level of his ears. Even still his chest 
was broad and full, but his lower limbs seemed to be failing, and 
he hobbled as he walked. His face and head were mottled with 
livid purple spots. He had a large bulbous nose, and knotted 
and repulsive hands. A more utterly bad-looking old man I 
don’t think I ever saw. 

The other was a youth of sixteen or seventeen. He was 
slight and sickly-looking, with an utterly colourless face. His 
shoulders sloped, his knees knocked, his chest was sunken, feeble, 
and narrow. He called the old man grandfather. When he came 
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in of evenings his face and hands were always smeared with blue, 
so that I concluded he worked on a ‘blue ’-loft. I could form 
no guess as to the occupation of the man. 

About once a week cries and sobs proceeded from that room. 
As I had sat in the dark by the open window I had seen the 
man beat the lad in a most cruel and brutal manner. The latter 
never resisted; he only prayed for mercy; he even made no 
attempt to escape. 

The youth did not sleep in the room I have described, but in 
a boarded-up passage on the same floor. This passage opened 
on the staircase. It had been a lobby, and by the boarding had 
been converted into a long narrow chamber. The lad must have 
slept on the bare planks, for there was no furniture of any kind 
in the place. 

The old man had one habit which went very near to arousing 
my curiosity. Often, after his grandson had gone, he would sit 
down in the middle of the floor, where the table stood by day, and 
with his back to the window so remain for a considerable time. 
Owing to his position I could not form the least idea of how he 

occupied himself during this singular proceeding. 
On the night of August the twelfth I retired to bed unusually 
early, at about midnight; the lower sash of my window was fully 
raised. 

Towards one in the morning I was aroused by loud shouts. I 
got up and looked out. 

The sky was overcast, the night extremely dark and sultry. 
The noise came from that room. This time, however, it was not 
the lad’s voice, and it occurred to me that his long endurance had 

-been exhausted, and that at length he had risen and retaliated. 
In a few seconds, and before I had caught any word, the sounds 
ceased altogether with a muffled scream that made me shiver. 

The man occupying the chamber under mine was also at his 
window. He looked up and said :— 

‘Did you hear that ?’ 

‘Yes. What a horrible sound!’ 

‘ How long have you been listening ?’ 

‘Only a few seconds.’ 

‘I have been here half a minute, and could almost swear I 
neard the voice of the old man cry, “ Murder !”’ 

‘Murder? Oh, it meant nothing.’ 

‘ But it seems to me it did. There was no light. The noises 
lasted a much shorter time than usual; and from beginning to 
end the boy never uttered a word.’ 

* You do make it look ugly. Are you dressed ?’ 
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‘No.’ 

‘Will you put on your clothes and go with me?’ 

© Yes.’ 

‘ Be quick.’ 

‘T'll be ready in ten minutes.’ 

Within the time appointed we were in the open air. Neither 
he nor I knew where to find the entrance to this court. Walking 
rapidly to the end of the Inn we looked round. Fortunately, a 
policeman happened to be talking to the night watchman of the Inn. 

We explained our suspicions to the policeman, and asked him 
to accompany us. At first he was unwilling, but subsequently 
consented. 

Passing down a street to the right we reached another on the 
right; took it, and from it got into the foul-smelling court in 
which the house stood. Not more than twenty minutes had 
elapsed between the time my companion and I had first spoken 
and that at which we knocked at the door. We were at least five 
minutes in attracting attention. Then a grumbling old woman 
thrust her head out of a window on the ground-floor and demanded 
our business. The old woman, after a few minutes’ delay, raised a 
latch and admitted us to a stifling hall, lighted by a candle which 
she carried. She showed us the way upstairs. 

We ascended slowly, looking from right to left, but discovering 
nothing to arrest attention. At length we reached the top. 

‘ There’s the room,’ said the old woman ; and having handed the 
candle to the policeman, she went down. 

The door stood up before us from the top step of the stairs. 
There was no landing. The construction of the house was pecu- 
liar. The other room on this floor, that one fronting the court, 
had been taken into the adjoining house, as well as all the whole 
of the floor beneath. So that the parts of the house accessible 
from the door by which we had entered consisted of the basement 
and the ground floors, and one room and a lobby boarded off so as 
to form a second room on the second floor. 

The policeman knocked, but receiving no answer raised the 
latch and entered. We followed, and found ourselves in the 
enclosed lobby. No one—nothing here. On the left we saw 
another door. At this the policeman knocked twice, got no answer, 
opened it and went in. 

An exclamation from him drew us hastily over the threshold. 
He was standing in the middle of the room, holding the candle 
aloft ; the table lay overturned, a strong smell of paraffine oil per- 
vaded the air, and at his feet I saw the figure of a man on its face 
and knees. ‘The figure was only partially clad, and at the back of 
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the neck rested a short round stick, like an office ruler, but of 
common white wood, not varnished. 

The policeman laid hold of this to remove it, but failed. He 
handed me the candle, stooped down and turned the figure 
over. 

Simultaneously we three uttered a cry of horror, and I and my 
companion sprang back. 

I could scarcely recognise the features. The face was a black- 
purple, the tongue and eye-balls protruded, the lips were drawn 
back so as to expose the toothless gums, and in the neck appeared 
a deep incision, although no blood was visible. 

‘Murder!’ said the policeman in a deep voice that seemed to 
float out of the window and find shuddering echoes in the sultry 
night. 

Once more turning the body over, the policeman caught the 
stick and discovered attached to each end of it the end of a stout 
string. Upon following this string it was found to bury itself in 
the neck of the victim. It was now plain how the crime had been 
effected. The loop formed by this string had been thrown over 
the old man’s head and the stick then twisted. 

With haste the policeman untwisted the string, but life had 
been some time extinct. 

‘ Where is the lad ?’ he asked, turning to us. 

We both shuddered, and drew near the door instinctively. 

‘Will you stay here until I get help? The lad must be 
arrested. This is his work.’ 

The constable went away, and was absent about a quarter of 
an hour. When he returned, other policemen and an inspector 

- accompanied him. No additional fact of importance was just then 
discovered, and having given our names and addresses my com- 
panion and I went home. 

Two hours after we left the presence of the dead, the lad 
was found lying in the open space at the back of the house. 
No marks of violence appeared upon his body save those which 
could be accounted for by the fall. He had fallen on the back of his 
head—the skull was completely driven in; but beyond this, and 
some bruises on the right shoulder, which had sustained a portion 
of the shock of the fall, and a few marks on the body correspond- 
ing to stones projecting from the ground, there were no superficial 
injuries. The corpse had been found lying on its back with the 
head to the wall. 

That afternoon the inquest was opened, and the following 
paragraphs summarise the important portions of the evidence :— 

My companion and I told our tale, then the policeman his. 
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The old woman swore that the deceased occupied two rooms in 
the top of the house; that the entrance to the first floor and to 
one of the rooms on the second was not by the same doorway as 
that to the two rooms occupied by the old man and the lad. She 
knew nothing of them beyond the facts that two years ago she let 
the two rooms to the old man, and when he took possession the 
boy was with him; the two had resided there ever since ; both 
went out before breakfast, and neither returned until after tea. 
She did not think him possessed of more than kept body and soul 
together. The old man never spoke to any other lodger, nor to 
the witness since the day he took the rooms, nor was either on 
speaking terms with any of the neighbours. Every Saturday 
morning he knocked at her door, and without uttering a word 
handed in the weekly rent. She had no fault to find with him 
except that he beat the lad and so caused a disturbance. He 
never had any one to see him at his rooms. The lad had never 
spoken to her. The front door was never locked or bolted. Each 
lodger was provided with a latch-key ; until nine o’clock the front 
door was open. On the previous night she went to bed at ten 
o'clock. She had previously closed the door. Soon she fell 
asleep, and remembered nothing until the policeman roused her. 
The first floor and the separated room on the second belonged to 
a printing office where no one slept. 

The finding of the lad’s body was next proved by two police- 
men. They described its position, adding that it was found under 
the lobby window, the bottom sash of which was fully raised. 

The evidence of the foreman of the loft in which the lad worked 
was wholly uninteresting. Then the inquest was adjourned to the 
next day. 

The medical testimony declared that the old man had died 
of strangulation; and that the wounds on the body of the lad were 
sufficient to account for his death, but that there was singularly 
little blood on the lad’s body or where it had been found, and that 
the brain was remarkably deplete of blood. More blood would 
have been expected from a healthy waking person. 

Up to this point the evidence seemed to favour the suspicion 
that the lad might have strangled the old man, and then com- 
mitted suicide by throwing himself headlong from that window. 
But here things took another turn. The doctor who had made 
the post mortem further stated in reply to the coroner :— 

That the skin of the lad’s hands would be easily injured, and 
there would be abrasion and contusion with subsequent extravasa- 
tion and congestion from any violent employment by him of 
such a weapon as that used by the murderer. Considerable force 
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would have been needed to strangle the old man, and there were 
no marks whatever on the hands of the lad, and all the muscles 
had been found bloodless and relaxed. The position in which the 
lad’s body was discovered went in disfavour of suicide; it would 
have been all but impossible for him to throw himself so as to fall 
on his back with his head close in to the wall. 

‘Coupling these facts,’ said the coroner, ‘ with the small quan- 
tity of blood in the brain, and with the placidity and deplete 
condition of the muscles, what do you as a scientific expert con- 
clude ?’ 

‘It is not safe to form a definite conclusion from such pre- 
mises.’ 

* Well, what do you suppose ?’ 

‘That the heart of the Jad had ceased or almost ceased to beat 
at the moment he—fell. That he was at the time deeply asleep; 
that he was dead, or almost dead, when he left that room.’ 

‘ Your belief is that he was thrown from that window ?’ 

‘Yes. I can be almost certain that when he fell he had not 
enough muscular vitality to stand.’ 

Here the police asked for an adjournment for a week. At the 
end of that time, there being no additional evidence, the Coroner 
summed up, and the jury returned a verdict of ‘ Wilful murder’ 
against some person or persons unknown in the case of the old 
man, and an open verdict of ‘ Found dead’ in the lad’s case. 

The affair came under the notice of the Home Secretary, who 
first had a reward offered of one hundred pounds for the conviction 
of the criminal. After a fortnight the reward was doubled. 

_ Another fortnight passed without result, and people in the neigh- 
bourhood were beginning to treat the mystery as insoluble. One 
of the most confounding features of the case was that no possible 
motive could be assigned for the outrage. 

One evening towards the close of September I was writing in 
my own room when word was brought that a man wanted to see 
me. He had given the name of Bracken, but said I would not re- 
cognise it. I went down and found a tall, thin, dark man waiting 
for me. He told me his business was of a private and confidential 
nature, and could be communicated to me alone. I invited him 
upstairs, and in a few minutes we were seated in the top back 
room. He began at once :— 

‘I hope, sir, you will excuse this intrusion. I am a member 
of the detective force of London. I saw your name as one of the 
witnesses on a late inquest. I have been trying to find a clue to 
the criminal ; but up to this am quite unsuccessful. The reward 
is, as you no doubt are aware, considerable. I have in a way 
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staked my reputation on clearing up the case, and in the hope that 
you may be able to give me ever so slight a piece of information 
outside your evidence I have presumed to call on you. I hope 
you will excuse the liberty.’ 

I told him that there was no need for apology; that I myself 
felt a great desire that the history of the night should be laid bare ; 
and that if there were any aid in my power, I should be only too 
happy to give it; but that I was without a particle of fact beyond 
what he had seen in my evidence. 

He begged me to tell him the whole circumstances over again. 

When I had finished, he shook his head, saying that the report 
had been complete. In rising to leave he handed me his card 
with his address printed on it. As I took the card I asked, 
‘Have you found out nothing at all about the old man or the 
lad ?’ 

‘ Nothing of any use, but still a little. It appears that the old 
man kept a dingy marine store down in Wapping. The people 
around the store did not know where he lived. He was suspected 
of having had small smuggling transactions with sailors, and there 
was a belief that he hoarded money.’ With these words he bowed, 
apologised again, and retired. 

For a little while the matter I had been writing about re- 
mained in my mind, blocking the way against new thought. 
Gradually I fell to musing over the visit of the detective. My 
eyes rested on the window through which I had so often watched 
the ill-treatment of the boy. Suddenly an idea struck me with 
great clearness and force. The more I examined it, the more 
worthy it seemed of attention. At last I made up my mind, sat 
down, and wrote a note to Detective Bracken asking him to call the 
next day. 

Early in the afternoon Bracken was with me. It was no part 
of my design to take him into my counsel. I concluded from his 
great desire to discover a clue that he would gladly lend himself 
to any plan offering the faintest hope of light. When we were 
alone I informed him that since I had seen him an idea had oc- 
curred to me which might lead toa clue. I warned him that a 
more fanciful idea had never entered the mind of man. But I was 
willing to put it to the test and bear the expense if it turned out 
idle. If discovery followed, he should pay, and all the public 
portion was to be his. He joyfully accepted. 

‘In the first place, I asked, ‘are those rooms still un- 
occupied ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Very good. Go over and take them for a month.’ 
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* Anything further ?’ 

‘Yes. Examine the floor in the centre of the old man’s room. 
When you have done so, lock the door on the stairs and come to 
me. Stop! there is another thing. Buy some newspapers on 
your way there, and blind up the window before you begin your 
search.’ 

In less than an hour he returned. 

‘I have,’ he said, ‘done all you told me. In the centre of the 
room one piece of plank, eighteen inches long and nine wide, is 
loose. At first I did not think it was loose, for all the nail-heads 
are in it.’ 

‘Did you find anything under the loose piece of plank ?’ 

‘No, the place was quite empty, and there were no cobwebs in 
it; they are generally found between flooring and ceiling.’ 

‘Bracken, we have made our first discovery.’ 

‘Yes; the place where he hid his money.’ 

* And we’ve made our second discovery at the same time.’ 

‘What’s that ?’ he asked, with a slight expression of surprise. 

‘The motive of the double murder. Now, Bracken, let us see 
if we can get any further with what we have in hand. The word 

‘chloroform was not mentioned by the doctors at the inquest, but 
it explains all the peculiar symptoms in the lad’s case. He was 
heavily chloroformized first, the old man was then strangled, the 
money stolen and the body of the lad thrown through the windows 
to make it seem like murder and suicide of the boy’s doing. Now, 
the murdered people had had no intercourse whatever with the 
people in that house or that court, and the old man’s store at 
Wapping was far enough off to destroy his trail, as you told me 
the people around the store had no notion whatever of where the 
old man lived. As we know from the evidence, he had no friends 
and never a visitor once. At the court everyone thought him very 
poor. At Wapping he was supposed to be a miser, but no one at 
Wapping knew where he lived. Do you see your way to anything 
now, Bracken ?’ 

‘Yes. It wasn’t anyone from the court or from Wapping 
that did the job.’ 

‘Precisely. But still it must have been some one within a 
short radius of the court. It is not likely that the lad knew of 
his grandfather’s hoardings, and it is not likely that the old man 
told any one in the neighbourhood that he kept a large sum under 
a loose plank in his bed-room. How, therefore, did the murderer 
know where the money was hidden? We need not bother with 
thinking that anyone on the first floor had anything to do with it, 
for he was never home until the office was shut, and then there was 
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noone below to hear any noises between floor andceiling. Yet it 
must have been by accident that the place of concealment was 
discovered. I am now sure of how the accidental discovery was 
made. All we have todo is to try and select the person who made 
it. Have you got the latch-key of the front door ?’ 

‘I have.’ 

‘Very good. Iam now going to ask you to do an extraordi- 
nary and repulsive thing. Upon your compliance all depends.’ 

‘ You may count on me.’ 

‘Well, you must go at once to some theatrical costumier and 
get the means of making yourself up as exactly as possible like 
the oldman. You must have a wig with a bald purple crown, and 
soon. If you flinch, it’s all over and I give it up.’ 

‘ But——’ 

‘I assure you there isn’t the least use in saying a word. I 
you don’t consent, 1 bid good bye to the whole thing. Are you 
satisfied to go on?’ 

‘If there’s nothing else for it, I am.’ 

‘Come in a cab the night after to-morrow and bring the dis- 
guise. You can dress here, and I'll paint your face.’ 

At the time appointed he came, bringing with him the ma- 
terials for making the counterfeit of the murdered man. Bracken 
was about the right height, but much more slender than the de- 
ceased. This deficiency of bulk had been compensated for by 
padding the coat. Whilst I assisted him to dress, I said :— 

‘ At the time of the inquest it did not occur to me to mention 
a habit which I had observed in the deceased. After the lad left 
the room, and while the lamp still burned on the table, he would 
go to the middle of the room, and sitting down with his back to 
the window so remain for several minutes. At the inquest no 
questions were asked me except those relating to the night of the 
murder and to the frequent quarrels.) When you called on me 
the other evening, owing to preoccupation, I did not enter very 
actively into the subject of your visit. Later on I connected the 
thought of the secret store of money with this habit of sitting on 
the floor. At the same moment another idea flashed into my 
mind. We have tested one of those ideas and found substance 
behind it. To-night I am going to try the other. To-night I 
have to discover the man who took the money out of that hole on 
the fatal night. If I succeed, you shall put your hand on him the 
night after to-morrow, or rather early the next morning.’ 

By this time Bracken seemed to suspect what my plan was. 

‘At twelve,’ I continued, ‘we shall both go over to our new 
rooms with this paraffine lamp ; it is like the one broken the night 
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of the murder. Before lighting it, you will take down the news- 
papers fixed against the window. At about half-past twelve you 
will light the lamp, and move about the room for a little while, 
keeping pretty near the window. Then you will for about ten 
minutes sit at the table with your face to the lamp. When you 
get up, move to the centre of the room, sit down on the floor with 
your back to the window and take up the loose board. You will 
remain so until you hear me knock on the floor of the next room. 
Then you will rise suddenly, face round, and, with your full front 
to the window, shake your hand, as though in a threatening rage, 
at the window, pointing at the same time to theempty hole. Then, 
leaving the lamp lighted, you will rejoin me in the other room.’ 

I had finished painting him by this time, and was rubbing the 
lenses of my large binocular with some fine white tissue paper. 

‘I understand, sir,’ said the detective. ‘I understand, and you 
will take your glasses with you to pass the lonesome time in the 
other room.’ 

‘Yes, I intend taking the glasses.’ 

‘ Well, I think we'll get him now.’ 

Having made Bracken throw over him a large loose cloak, and 
‘substitute for his own silk hat a soft broad-brimmed one of mine, 
we set out and soon gained those rooms. Bracken went imme- 
diately into the inner one, and I took up my position at the 
window of the other. Here with my glasses I could see all the 
windows that commanded the room where the old man had hid 
his hoard and met his death. For an hour I kept the binocular 
fixed upon one window at a considerable distance. This is what 
my glasses disclosed to me :— 

During the earlier portion of Bracken’s pantomime, almost as 
soon as he had entered the room, the figure of a man appeared at 
one of the highest windows within range. He had not looked 
many minutes when he sprang back and threw up his arms like 
one struck by a bullet. I could now see his face distinctly, for he 
stood fully in the light of his lamp and a little behind it. 
Although the distance was considerable, the expression was re- 
vealed. Presently he left the light and returned in a few seconds 
with some long slender thing in his hand. Standing well back 
in his room, so that only his head appeared above the window-sill, 
he pointed this long thing—a telescope—towards the next room. 
Then I knocked on the floor and in a brief space saw the telescope 
fall and his head disappeared. Bracken rejoined me, and we 
returned to the Inn. 

I now had no doubt as to the identity of the murderer, but I 
resolved upon applying a final test. I communicated my discovery 
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and my intention to Bracken. He approved of the latter, and we 
arranged to put it to the test on the second night from the one of 
the pantomime. 

At the appointed time the detective came. He again assumed 
the dress and wig, and I applied the colour to his face; then 
with the cloak and hat worn on the previous night he was ready, 
with this addition that he had at my suggestion provided him- 
self with a piece of wood and cord fashioned into a likeness of the 
instrument used in strangling the old man. 

This night, instead of turning down the street at the back of 
the Inn, we kept on to the right for about three hundred yards. 
The ground rose slightly as we went. We stopped at the door of 
a lofty building on the right-hand side. Telling Bracken to 
keep his back to the door, I rang loudly. 

In a few minutes the door was opened by a low-sized man. He 
had remarkably long, powerful arms. His head was so much 
thrust forward that one could not see his full face. A round 
hump stood between his shoulder-blades, explaining the peculiar 
carriage of the head. What could be seen of his face was thin 
and yellow, and in no way tended to counterbalance the defects 
of his figure. The moment the door was fully opened I stepped in, 
saying :— 

‘I have come to see those rooms now. Can you show them to 
me?—you remember, I was here to-day,and you said you required an 
order from the agent. This is the order. I told you I should 
not be able to come until about midnight.’ 

He took the order, and read it by the light of the candle he 
carried. ‘It’s a most unreasonable time to come looking at rooms,’ 
he answered sulkily, ‘ but you can see them. You want to see all 
on the top floor?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

He closed the door, and I followed him down the spacious hall 
until we got to the foot of the stairs. Then I stopped suddenly 
and asked, ‘ Will you allow a man who is with me to stand in 
while we go up?’ 

He gave a grumbling assent, and began slowly and ill- 
humouredly going upstairs. I went to the door, admitted 
Bracken, and telling him to take a seat followed my conductor. 

The house was one of those enormous structures lately raised 
in the Holborn district. Noone slept in it but this man, the care- 
taker. It was intended for offices, and many of the lower rooms 
had already been let. But the highest floor, the sixth, was still 
idle, and thither we were now going. 

When we gained the summit, I began my inspection. I 
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walked deliberately through all the front rooms, but did not pause 
in any of them. In the back there were five rooms, all of similar 
size.. As we went through these I paused frequently and looked 
out of the windows. It was a clear bright night. When we 
came to the last door he paused and said :— 

‘That’s my room. That’s where I sleep. You do not want 
to see that. It’s exactly the same as the others.’ 

‘I should like to see that room,’ I answered. 

With elaborate reluctance he opened the door. I crossed the 
threshold and closed the door after me. 

It was a square, white room, having one large window without 
blind or curtain. The furniture consisted of three old wooden 
chairs, an iron bedstead, a small square deal table, and a little 
press. On the chimney-piece were a tobacco-jar, a match-box, a 
piece of looking-glass, a candlestick, a telescope which had seen 
much service, and a hammer. A lamp burned on the table. 

To the undisguised annoyance and surprise of the hunchback, 
I took a seat, observing that it was a long way up. His astonish- 
ment deprived him of the power of speech. After a little while 
he moved to the side of the bed, sat down with a sigh, and uttered 
in a tone of overtaxed patience the monosyllahle ‘ Well!’ Then 
he blew out the candle and resumed his stare. 

‘There’s a good view from this window in the day time?’ I 
asked. 

* You can see a bit.’ 

‘ And a good view at night ?’ 

* You can’t see much in the dark.’ 

‘Oh! yes, you can, if there’s light at the other end of the 
darkness, you know.’ 

‘Eh!’ he cried, drawing himself up, and looking straight into 
my face with an expression of hatred paralysed by fear. 

‘ [ was saying,’ I carelessly repeated, ‘ that one can see a good 
distance through the dark, provided there is a light at the other 
end of the darkness.’ 

‘ What has that to do with you taking a room here?’ There 
was a dangerous glare in his eyes, and I thought I saw them 
fasten for a moment on the hammer, and I know he clenched -his 
right hand fiercely. 

‘Not much,’ again carelessly, as I rose and went towards the 
window. He never moved anything but his eyes; I could feel 
them clinging to me like a wind. I went on, as I looked into the 
night :—‘ Why, I can see a great deal, although it isnight. What 
strange things a man could see here with a glass!’ I turned 
round and looked at the telescope on the mantel-piece. His eyes 
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fled from me to the hammer. I crossed the room and returned to 
the window with the glass. I raised it and pointed it down. As 
I did so, I heard him stealthily cross the floor and saw him seize 
the hammer. Then he came close to me, holding the weapon in 
his right hand behind him. 

‘What can you see ?’ he whispered, half in fury, half in 
terror. 

Keeping my eye upon him, although affecting to follow the 
direction of the tube, I continued, ‘I can see into several rooms of 
houses down there.’ 

He retreated a pace, brought his right hand in front, settled 
his fingers on the handle, and then drew them round it with 
such force that the fingers grew deadly white. ‘Well?’ he whis- 
pered. 

I went on, ‘Ha! what have I now? An old man,a miser 
evidently, sitting on the floor of a mean room. The board is 
raised. He is looking into the hole and running gold through his 
fingers.’ 

A loud noise made me turn around. The hammer had fallen 
from his nerveless hand, his mouth was wide open, and his dilated 
eyes were glaring at me out of his yellow terror-stricken face. 

‘Is i¢ there again to-night ?’ 

‘Take the glass and look,’ I whispered, at the same moment 
tapping the floor with my foot. 

He caught the telescope in his palsied hands, and, after inef- 
fectual attempts to fix it, let it fall with a whine of agony, whisper- 
ing, ‘I can’t see it to-night, but I did the other night.’ 

As he staggered across the floor, he uttered a hideous yell of 
despair, and fell to the ground insensible. He had seen the 
counterfeit of the old man standing at the open door holding out 
to him the instrument by which he had effected his crime. 


RICHARD DOWLING, 








Ladp Fanshatwe. 


Few nobler footprints have been left on the sands of time than 
those impressed by the heroic gentlewomen who shared the good 
and evil fortunes of their husbands during the Civil War, and 
under the Commonwealth and Restoration. Here and there we 
obtain a glimpse of sufferings patiently endured, of heart-wringing 
solicitude tempered by a living faith, and of an active and intelli- 
gent co-operation in the dramatic incidents of the times. Never, 
perhaps, did women show themselves more conspicuously in their 
natural part of a ‘help meet for man’ than during that chequered 
period, nor does any one of them appear in a brighter and purer 
light than the wife and widow of Sir Richard Fanshawe, Ambas- 
sador to the Court of Madrid. 

Ann, eldest daughter of Sir John Harrison, Knight, of Balls, 
in the county of Herts, was born at St. Olave’s, Hart Street, 
London, on March 25, 1625. When she was three months old her 
mother fell sick of fever, and, falling into a trance, was accounted 
‘as dead. In that condition she remained for two days and a night, 
many of her friends and relatives being permitted to take a last 
view of the deceased lady. Among these was a physician named 
Winston, who felt so convinced that he was not in the presence of 
death, that he pulled a lancet out of his pocket and cut the sole of 
one of her feet. Blood at once began to flow, and by the applica- 
tion of proper remedies she was brought back to animation. By 
her bedside stood Lady Knollys and Lady Russell, and when her 
eyes, on first opening, fell on the exceedingly wide sleeves that 
were then worn, she murmured, ‘Did you not promise me fifteen 
years, and are you come again?’ A few hours later she told her 
husband and the Rev. Dr. Howlsworth that, whilst she lay in a 
trance, it seemed to her that she was in a strange place impossible 
to describe, and that a great quiet was upon her, except that her 
mind was troubled about her infant. Suddenly two beings stood 
before her, clad in long white garments, who asked the cause of her 
unhappiness. Then she fell on her face and cried, ‘ Oh, let me have 
the same grant given to Hezekiah, that I may live fifteen years to 
see my daughter a woman!’ Her prayer was accepted, and accord- 
ing to Lady Fanshawe her mother lived exactly fifteen years from 
the date of her singular vision. However that may be, it is quite 
certain that no pains could have been spared to make her daughter 
Ann a virtuous and accomplished gentlewoman. Lady Fanshawe 
herself says that the education she received of her mother embraced 
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‘all the advantages that time afforded, both for working all sorts of 
fine works with my needle, and learning French, singing, lute, the 
virginals, and dancing; and notwithstanding I learned as well as 
most did, yet was I wild to that degree, that the hours of my 
beloved recreation took up too much of my time, for I loved riding 
in the first place, running and all active pastimes; in short, I was 
that which we graver people call a hoyting girl; but to be just to 
myself, I never did mischief to myself or people, nor one im- 
modest word or action in my life, though skipping and activity 
were my delight. But upon my mother’s death I then began to 
reflect, and as an offering to her memory I flung away those little 
childnesses that had formerly possessed me, and by my father’s com- 
mand took upon me charge of his house and family, which I 
so ordered, by my excellent mother’s example, as found acceptance 
in his sight.’ 

Her father was the younger son, and commenced life with 201. 
and a small place in the Customs, but by his energy and sagacity 
acquired such a considerable fortune that he was able to lose 
130,000/. in the King’s service, and yet leave 1,600/. a year in land 
to his son by his second wife, and 20,0001. to that son’s uterine sister. 
He lived, ashis illustrious daughter informs us, in a state of ¢ great 
plenty and hospitality, but no lavishness in the least, no prodi- 
gality,’ and as a proof of his temperance it is remarked that he 
‘never drank six glasses of wine in his life in one day. When 
the Civil War broke out he was member for Lancaster, but was 
arrested by order of the Long Parliament at Montague House, 
Bishopsgate Street, his town residence, which was plundered from roof 
to basement, his landed property being also sequestered. Effecting 
his escape, he fled to Oxford, where the Court was then held, and, 
as Lady Fanshawe writes, ‘we, that had till that hour lived in 
great plenty and good order, found ourselves like fishes out of 
the water, and the scene so changed that we knew not at all how 
to act any part but obedience ; for, from as grand a house as any 
gentleman of England had, we came to a baker’s house in an 
obscure street, and from*rooms well furnished to lie on a very bad 
bed in a garret, to one dish of meat, and that not the best ordered, 
no money, for we were {as poor as Job, nor clothes more than a 
man or two brought in their cloak bags; we had the perpetual 
discourse of losing and®gaining towns and men; and at the win- 
dows the sad spectacle of war, sometimes plague, sometimes sick- 
nesses of other kind, by reason of so many people being packed 
together, as I believe there never was before of that quality; 
always in want, yet I must needs say that most bore it with a 
martyr-like cheerfulness.’ 
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The dark cloud, however, soon showed its silver lining to the 
distressed damsel, and before she had completed her twentieth 
year she was ‘wooed and married and a’, and never had reason 
to regret the seeming recklessness with which she gave herself to 
a man whose fortunes were in as sorry a plight as her own. To 
no young and sprightly cavalier did Ann Harrison plight her 
troth, but to a man sixteen years her senior, and eminent rather 
for intellectual attainments than for the showy accomplishments 
which usually win favour with women. Richard Fanshawe, born 
at Ware Park, Herts, in June 1608, was the fifth son and the 
tenth child of Sir Henry Fanshawe, Knight, his mother being a 
daughter of Thomas Smythe, Esq., ancestor of the Viscounts 
Strangford. His eldest brother was raised to the peerage by the 
title of Viscount Fanshawe, of Cromore, in Ireland, but he him- 
self was intended for the Bar, and was entered of the Inner 
Temple on January 22, 1626. The legal profession being little to 
his taste, Mr. Fanshawe set out on his travels in 1626, carrying 
with him 80/. in gold quilted in his doublet, and 5/. in French 
silver coin. Crossing from Dover to Calais, he posted thence to 
Paris, and alighted apparently at a public hostelry in the Faubourg 
St. Germain, intending to look for suitable apartments on the 
morrow. That same evening, however, two English friars walked 
into his chamber on the pretext of paying their respects to a 
fellow-countryman. To while away the time, they engaged him 
to play at cards with them, to which he readily assented, thinking 
it was merely for amusement ; and when he discovered his mistake, 
he was compelled to hand over to them the whole of his little stock 
of money. His despoilers were not utterly ruthless, for they gave 
him back five gold pieces for his immediate wants, until he could 
receive further supplies from home. As it chanced, seven years 
afterwards Mr. Fanshawe fell in with a Captain Taller, in whom 
he recognised one of his visitors, and who turned out to be the 
famous Friar Sherwood. 

After spending twelve months in Paris Mr. Fanshawe pro- 
ceeded to Madrid, where he acquired the Spanish language, which 
proved the foundation of his future career. On his homeward 
journey he met with a singular incident. Having lain down to 
rest in a village inn, he was surprised on awaking to find himself 
lying on some timber in the high road, with his portmanteau and 
clothes by his side. While he slept the house had been burned to 
the ground, but the honest landlord, assisted by the villagers, had 
rescued the weary traveller with all his belongings at the risk of 
their own lives. For two years after his return to England Mr. 
Fanshawe played that most irksome of all réles, the part of a 
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hanger-on to the skirts of Providence, and this forced inaction was 
all the more trying in that his foreign travels had well-nigh 
absorbed his patrimony of 50/. a year and 1,500/. in cash, which in 
those days was thought a considerable fortune for a younger son. 
At last, in 1630, he was appointed Secretary to Lord Aston’s 
Embassy to Madrid, and remained abroad for seven or eight years. 
On the outbreak of hostilities between the King and his subjects, 
he accompanied the Court to Oxford, and filled the more honourable 
than lucrative post of Secretary to the Council of War. 

On May 18, 1644, this estimable couple were united in the 
bonds of wedlock in Wolvercot Church, about two miles from 
Oxford, —the circumstances of the times, and the recent death of 
Ann Harrison’s brother William, killed in a cavalry skirmish, 
causing their marriage to be celebrated with great privacy. 
Independently of fair promises of advancement from the King, 
Lady Fanshawe in her memoirs pleasantly remarks, ‘We might 
truly be called merchant adventurers, for the stock we set up our 
trading with did not amount to 20/. betwixt us; but, however, it 
was to us as a little piece of armour is against a bullet, which, if 
it be right placed, though no bigger than a shilling, serves as well 
as a whole suit of armour; so our stock bought pen, ink, and 
paper, which was your father’s trade, and by it I assure you we 
lived better than those that were born with 2,000/. a year, as long 
as he had his liberty.’ Richard Fanshawe’s ‘trade’ was poetry 
and light literature, his translation of Camoens’ ‘ Lusiad’ being a 
work of considerable merit. The early years of his married life, 
however, could have afforded but scant leisure for literary pursuits, 
for within ten months from his wedding day he was constrained to 
accompany the Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles II., to Bristol, 
whither his loving wife was unable to accompany him, as she was 
then expecting her first confinement. From Bristol the prince 
and his suite were driven by the plague to Barnstaple, where 
husband and wife were reunited for a time. Looking back, after 
an interval of many troubled years, Lady Fanshawe seems to have 
had a pleasant recollection of what was then ‘one of the finest 
towns in England.’ ‘They have near this town,’ she adds, ‘a 
fruit called a massard, like a cherry but different, and makes the 
best pies with their sort of cream I ever eat.’ 

From North Devon the prince withdrew into Cornwall, Ann 
Fanshawe following her husband with the briefest delay, but ‘it 
was not the fashion in those days for honest women, except they 
had business, to visit a man’s Court,’ and in consequence of this 
prudishness she seldom saw her husband in public during his 
attendance on the Prince except in church. While lodged near 
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Truro, Mrs. Fanshawe’s house was attacked by armed men, a 
rumour having got abroad that she had in her keeping a trunk 
of valuable property belonging to His Royal Highness. En- 
couraging the few servants who were in the house, the brave lady 
repulsed her assailants, who took to flight on the approach of a 
party from the town. Of Cornwall we read that it ‘hath great 
plenty, especially of fish and fowl, but nothing near so fat and 
sweet as within forty miles of London.’ In 1646 the Prince took 
ship at the Land’s End for the Scilly Islands, whither the 
Fanshawes also repaired, and were cheated by a friend, and then 
robbed by the crew of the vessel that took them over. Expecting 
her second child, Mrs. Fanshawe was compelled to take refuge in a 
miserable hovel, after narrowly escaping shipwreck, and on the 
following morning was nearly washed out of her bed owing to an 
unusually high spring tide. To add to her other discomforts 
there was great scarcity of provisions, and what arrived from 
France was neither sufficient nor good. This misery was luckily 
of brief duration, for in less than a month the whole party 
embarked for Jersey, and would have been wrecked at the mouth 
of the harbour had not a huge wave lifted their ship over the 
‘sunken rocks. Shortly afterwards the Prince was taken on to 
Paris to join his royal mother, and Mr. Fanshawe was released 
from further attendance. He crossed, therefore, with his wife to 
Caen, where his brother, Lord Fanshawe, was laid up with an 
alarming illness, and after a little while she had the courage to 
travel by herself to Cowes and thence to London, where she 
contrived to raise 300/. Nor was this the only time that she 
voluntarily encountered the peril and hardships of sea voyages as 
well as of land journeys in order to obtain money when her husband 
was prevented by his official duties from acting for himself. Of 
Jersey, it may be parenthetically remarked, Lady Fanshawe 
writes in terms of praise. ‘There are,’ she observes, ‘many 
gentlemen’s houses at which we were entertained: they have fine 
walks along to their doors, double elms or oaks, which is extremely 
pleasant, and their ordinary highways are good walks by reason of 
the shadow. The whole place is grass, except some small parcels 
where corn is grown. The chiefest employment is knitting; they 
neither speak English nor good French; they are a cheerful, 
good-natured people, and truly subject to the present government’ 
—that of Charies II. 

There is something very touching in Lady Fanshawe’s account 
of her last interview with Charles I. at Hampton Court. ‘ The last 
time I ever saw him,’ she wrote, ‘when I took my leave I could 
not refrain from weeping: when he had saluted me, I prayed to 
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God to preserve His Majesty with long life and happy years. He 
stroked me on the cheek and said, ‘ Child, if God pleaseth, it shall 
be so; but both you and I must submit to God’s will, and you know 
in what hands I am;” then, turning to your father, he said, “ Be 
sure, Dick, to tell my son all that I have said, and deliver these 
letters to my wife; pray God bless her. I hope I shall do well ;” 
and taking him in his arms, said, “Thou hast ever been an honest 
man, and I hope God will bless thee, and make thee a happy ser- 
vant to my son, whom I have charged in my letter to continue his 
love and trust to you;” adding, “I do promise you that if ever I 
am restored to my dignity I will bountifully reward you both for 
your service and sufferings.” ’ 

The unfortunate monarch was never again in a position to 
reward fidelity or punish treason. After his execution the Fan- 
shawes moved from place to place, and while they were at Ports- 
mouth, waiting for an opportunity to cross the Channel, narrowly 
missed being struck by some shots fired by a Dutch squadron. 
Mrs. Fanshawe naturally quickened her pace to get out of harm’s 
way, but her husband checked her with the somewhat fatalistic 
remark, ‘If we must be killed, it were as good to be killed walking 
as running.’ A period of much discomfort ensued, and Lady Fan- 
shawe relates how, in the course of one of her money-raising expedi- 
tions, she sold a landed property yielding 300/.a year for 4,000/., 
‘which at that time I thought a vast sum.’ In November 1650 she was 
staying at Red Abbey, near Cork, while her husband was at Kinsale, 
and at midnight she was awakened by the roar of artillery and the 
shrieks of men, women, and children, who had been driven out of 
the city by the Commonwealth troops. Remembering that their 
commander, Colonel Jefferies, was under great obligations to her 
husband, this courageous woman made her way to his quarters 
through an infuriated soldiery, brandishing their naked swords and 
mad with bloodthirstiness. The Colonel generously gave her a 
pass, which enabled her to convey her people and effects, including 
her husband’s papers, to Kinsale. Mr. Fanshawe here received 
orders to proceed to Spain, but was delayed a month through the 
death of Lord Roscommon, who fell downstairs and broke his neck 
while showing out certain visitors whose presence he was anxious to 
conceal from his servants. On their way to Limerick, where a 
Dutch ship was taking in cargo for Malaga, the Fanshawes passed 
a few days in the house of Lady Honor O’Brien, the youngest 
daughter of the Earl of Thomond, and were visited by a banshee. 
About one o’clock in the morning Mrs. Fanshawe was troubled in 
her sleep, and, opening her eyes, beheld a young woman with red 
hair and pale as death peering in through the casement which was 
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opposite the foot of her bed, and who, in harsh, sepulchral tones, thrice 
called for ‘a horse!’ ‘Then, with a sigh more like the wind than 
breath, she vanished, and to me her body looked more like a thick 
cloud than substance ’—which is not very surprising, and probably 
explains the apparition, especially when taken with the puff of 
* wind that had blown open the casement. By dint of much pinch- 
ing and shaking she at length awakened her husband, who appears 
to.have been a sound sleeper, and related what she hadseen. Con- 
sidering that her hair stood on end, and her ‘ night clothes fell off, 
it may be assumed that her tale lacked no embellishment in the 
way of horrors. After much discussion, during which her husband 
informed her that such apparitions were not uncommon in Ireland, 
they ‘ concluded the cause to be the great superstition of the Irish, 
and the want of that knowing faith which should defend them from 
the power of the Devil, which he exercises among them very much.’ 
About five o’clock Lady O’Brien came to theirchamber, and expressed 
a hope that they had not been disturbed, as she had thoughtlessly 
put them into the best room in the house, but which had the 
trifling disadvantage of being haunted on certain occasions, as 
. when a member of the family died ; and it had so chanced that an 
O’Brien had gone to his long rest that very night. The banshee 
was supposed to be the spirit of a young person who had been 
wronged by a former owner of the place, and had been flung into 
the mere after being murdered in the garden beneath the Fanshawes’ 
window. A more real danger was encountered with less trepidation 
beneath the walls of Galway. Having lost their road, one of their 
servants undertook to show them a short cut, and so led them knee- 
deep through all the rags, garbage, and filth of the plague-stricken 
folks that had been thrown over the walls. The town itself was 
nearly depopulated, the survivors themselves being little better than 
dead men. However, the travellers reached Limerick in safety, and 
embarked on board the Dutch ship for Spain. Off Malaga they 
became aware that a Turkish corsair was speculating on the chance 
of making a prize of the Hollander, and accordingly all the female 
passengers were locked into a cabin in the hope of impressing the 
Turk with the belief that he would have to do with a man-of-war. 
By making much outcry Mrs. Fanshawe induced the cabin boy to 
unfasten the door, and, bribing him with half-a-crown, she put on his 
‘blue thrum cap and tarred coat,’ and going upon deck placed her- 
self by her husband’s side. When the Turk finally sheered off he 
recognised his companion, and, enfolding her in his arms, exclaimed, 
‘Good God, that love can make this change !’ 

Passing over their proceedings in Spain, we again find them in 
sore trouble on board a small French vessel, in which they had taken 
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passage at St. Sebastian for Nantes. For forty-eight hours they 
were buffeted by winds and waves and in imminent danger of found- 
ering, the mariners, demoralised by drink, being too frightened to 
do anything else than ejaculate to the Virgin and all the saints who 
care for seafaring men. In the end they were landed in Nantes, 
which appeared to them ‘a passable good town, though decayed.’ 

‘ There is English provisions of all sorts, cheap and good. We 
hired a boat to carry us up to Orleans, and we were towed up all 
the river of Loire so far. Every night we went on shore to bed, 
and every morning carried into the boat wine, and fruit, and bread, 
with some flesh, which we dressed in the boat—for it had a hearth 
on which we burnt charcool: we likewise caught carps, which were 
the fattest and the best I ever eatin my life. And of all my travels 
none were, for travel sake as I may call it, so pleasant as this; for 
we saw the finest cities, seats, woods, meadows, pastures, and cham- 
paign that I ever saw in my life, adorned with the most pleasant 
river of Loire.’ 

Very brief were these glimpses of sunshine. The storm clouds 
quickly gathered again, and thick darkness enshrouded the devoted 
wife. Attached to the fortunes of his royal master, Richard Fan- 
shawe was taken prisoner at the ‘ crowning mercy ’ of Worcester, but 
wrote in a hopeful spirit to his wife to engage a room near Charing 
Cross, where he would be permitted to see her for a short time. A 
good dinner was accordingly prepared, to which her father and a 
few friends were bidden, and a little before noon they saw a number 
of wayworn prisoners march past. Presently her husband walked 
in with a cheerful air, and saluted his wife and her guests. ‘ Pray 
let us not lose time,’ quoth he, ‘ for I know not how little I have 
tospare. This is the chance of war—nothing venture, nothing have ; 
so let us sit down and be merry whilst we may.’ Then taking her 
by the hand, he kissed her and said: ‘ Cease weeping; no other 
thing upon earth can move me: remember we are all at God’s dis- 
posal.’ While relating his adventures by the way, he mentioned 
that the country people had shown them much kindness, and in 
particular Lady Denham, at Borstel House, had offered him some 
money, which he declined, begging, however, the gift of a shirt 
and a few handkerchiefs. None of her sons being at home at the 
time, Lady Denham presented him with two of her own smocks 
and several handkerchiefs. Beyond exacting a heavy bail, and 
confining Richard Fanshawe to a narrow circle round London, 
Cromwell does not appear to have treated him unkindly or harshly, 
and the worst trial that befell the loving couple was a severe 
attack of quartan ague, which went through the family. The 
unfortunate wife was consequently confined ten weeks before her 
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time, and for seven months never rose from her bed, having regu- 
larly two fits every day. During all this weary time she loathed 
her food, and took nothing but a sage posset with a pancake or 
eggs, and now and then a turnip or a carrot. Her husband, how- 
ever, was able to sit up for a few hours every day, ‘ and had such a 
greediness upon him that he would eat and drink more than 
ordinary persons that eat most, though he could not stand upright 
without being held.’ As a mother Lady Fanshawe was much to be 
pitied. At her husband’s death she had only one son and four 
daughters surviving out of six sons and eight daughters she had 
borne to him, without taking into account four serious miscarriages 
—one of them being of three boys brought into the world at 
intervals of two hours. 

It was through his wife’s good management that Richard Fan- 
shawe was at length released from his bail, and permitted to go 
abroad. In June 1659 Mrs. Fanshawe crossed in a packet boat 
from Dover to Calais in eleven hours, and there hired ‘a waggon- 
coach’ to convey her to Paris. At Abbeville the governor, unable 
by ill-health to wait upon her in person, sent one of his officers to 
inform her that it was dangerous travelling in those parts by reason 
of the roads being infested by robbers, but that as he had promised 
her husband to provide for her safety an escort of troopers would 
accompany her as far as it was necessary, to each of whom she need 
only give one pistole. Accordingly on the following morning ten 
troopers made their appearance, and about four leagues from the 
town the road was barred by sume fifty men, well mounted and 
armed. One of the soldiers rode forward and spoke to the bandits, 
who wheeled off into the wood by the road-side and were seen no 
more. On Mrs. Fanshawe expressing some surprise that fifty men 
should turn their backs upon ten, the trooper laughed, and explained 
that the robbers belonged to their own corps, and like them were 
quartered at Abbeville, but that their pay being in arrears they 
were obliged to maintain themselves as best they could; no 
travellers, however, were ever molested who engaged an escort 
from among themselves. It would be tedious to trace the movements 
of the much-harassed couple until they found themselves at the 
Hague, preparing to cross to the English coast in the suite of 
Charles II., about to be restored to the throne. The Dutch are 
described as fully carrying out the precepts of the old King of 
Sparta, that true friendship demands that one should not only 
welcome the coming, but also speed the parting guest. Abundant 
stores were thus placed on board the fleet, and for the Fanshawes’ 
private use were sent a tierce of claret, a hogshead of Rhenish wine, 
six dozen fowls, a dozen gammons of bacon, a great basket of 
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bread, half a dozen sheep, two dozen neats’ tongues, and a large 
box of sweetmeats. From that moment their fortunes brightened. 
Richard Fanshawe received the honour of knighthood, and subse- 
quently was created a baronet and a Privy Councillor for Ireland. 
Sir Richard was further honoured with the flattering mission of 
receiving Catherine of Braganza at Portsmouth, and of conducting 
her to London. In those days pleasant perquisites attached to 
most offices about the Court. In this manner, while residing in 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, Sir Richard was presented on New 
Year’s Day with two tuns of wine lying at the Custom House, in 
virtue of his post as Master of Requests, and with fifteen ounces of 
gilt plate from the Jewel House as Secretary of the Latin tongue. 
At a later period, after he had been raised to the Privy Council of 
England, Sir Richard was entitled to thirty ounces of gilt plate and 
four tuns of wine, but in return presented the King with ten pieces 
of gold in a purse, the bearer of which obtained a receipt from the 
cupboard of the Privy Chamber, where they were handed over to 
the Master of the Jewel House, who gave him twenty shillings for 
his pains, and he, on his part, bestowed eighteen pence on the 
Master’s servant. Had it not been for perquisites and presents, 
official personages would often have been badly off in the so-called 
‘merry times’ of Charles II., for salaries were usually much in 
arrear, and even then were doled out in driblets. When in 1662 
Sir Richard Fanshawe was sent as ambassador to Lisbon, the King 
gave him his portrait set with diamonds, to the value of three or 
four hundred pounds, while out of the Wardrobe he received a 
crimson velvet cloth of state, fringed and laced with gold, a chain 
footstool, and cushions to correspond, two similar stools, with a 
Persian carpet and fine tapestry for that room, two velvet altar- 
cloths fringed with gold for his private chapel, surplices, altar- 
cloths, and napkins of fine linen, together with a Bible ‘ in Ogleby’s 
print and cuts,’ two Common Prayer Books in folio and quarto, 800 
ounces of gilt plate, and 4,000 ounces of ‘white plate;* but the 
velvet bed which he had a right to expect was shabbily withheld. 
His Portuguese mission soon came to an end, but on his recall the 
King of Portugal presented him with gold plate to the value of 
12,000 crowns; nor was Lady Fanshawe forgotten. The fruits of 
Portugal are characterised as ‘extraordinary good and fair,’ the 
wine as ‘ rough for the most part but very wholesome,’ the corn as 
‘dark and gritty,’ the flesh meat as ‘indifferent,’ the mules and 
asses as ‘extraordinary good and large,’ the horses as ‘few and 
naught,’ and finally there was ‘ little wood and less grass,’ with bad 
drinking water. 

In 1664 Lady Fanshawe accompanied her husband on bis fatal 
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embassy to Madrid, and details at great length the splendours of 
their reception, from the moment of their landing at Cadiz to their 
presentation at Court. ‘ Yet I assure you,’ she tells her son, ¢ that 
your father and myself both wished ourselves in a retired country 
life in England, as more agreeable to both our inclinations.’ Pre- 
sents poured in upon them at every stage of their almost royal 
progress. At Cadiz the English Consul and leading merchants 
waited upon the ambassadress with two Indian silver basins and 
ewers, a hundredweight of chocolate, ‘crimson taffeta clothes laced 
with silver laces, and voiders made in the Indies, while the 
Governor begged her acceptance of a quantity of perfumes, skins, 
gloves, embroidered purses, and other costly trifles. At Seville, 
again, the English merchants came with an offering of sugar and 
chocolate, besides a very large silver pot to make it in, twelve fine 
filigree cups, with covers, to drink it from, as many sarcenet napkins 
bordered with lace, and two handsome silver salvers. The Spanish 
nobility also vied with one another in the magnificence of their 
gifts and hospitality, and the Queen sent Lady Fanshawe a diamond 
ornament estimated at 2,000/. It belongs not to the purport of 
this brief sketch to narrate the numerous and not uninteresting 
incidents of this embassage, in which Sir Richard Fanshawe bore 
himself with great dignity and zeal, though in the service of a 
selfish and ungrateful master. His public career terminated with 
his life on June 26, 1665, after a short but severe attack of fever 
and ague, and his sorrowing wife was left desolate in a strange 
land, with only twenty-five doubloons in the house wherewith to 
transport her husband’s corpse, herself, and a family of sixty ser- 
vants from Madrid to London. The Queen of Spain, indeed, 
offered to provide for her children and give a pension to herself if 
she would abjure Protestantism and embrace the Catholic faith. 
The temptation, however, was easily overcome, and by selling a 
thousand pounds’ worth of plate, aided by a present of 2,000 
doubloons from her fast friend the Queen, Lady Fanshawe carried 
her husband’s body to Bayonne, and thence to Paris, and so on to 
Calais, whence a French ship of war conveyed the mournful party 
to the Tower. Not only did the English Government fail to 
render the slightest assistance to the widow of the loyal servant 
who had died in harness, but three years were allowed to elapse 
before the Treasury paid her the sum of 5,600. due to her husband. 
So pressed had he been at one time for money, that he was com- 
pelled to pawn his plate in order to maintain his numerous house- 
hold. From the time of her melancholy bereavement until her 
own death, Lady Fanshawe devoted herself to the education of her 
children ; her sorrowing only son Richard having been born at 
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Madrid, and being consequently still an infantin arms when this great 
trouble came upon her. In 1670 she was further afflicted by the 
loss of her father, to whom she had always been tenderly attached, 
and on January 20, 1679, she too expired in the fifty-fifth year of her 
age. Three years before her death she applied herself to the com- 
position of a memoir of her eventful life, with the single-minded 
view of setting before her son the bright exemplar of his father’s 
conduct, whether as a loyal servant of the Crown, tried by the ex- 
tremes of adversity and prosperity, or in his domestic relations as 
a faithful and affectionate husband. Of herself she always speaks 
modestly and unaffectedly, as though she had simply endeavoured 
to do her duty in that state of life in which it had pleased Provi- 
dence to place her. For that reason, if for no other, her plain, un- 
adorned narrative is a vivid illustration of the genuine worth of a 


true English gentlewoman. 
JAMES HUTTON. 





Mp Four-footed friends. 


DWELLING in a part of the country where high farming has ex- 
terminated flowers and plants as ‘ weeds’ from the huge unlovely 
arable fields, and banished birds in great measure by cutting down 
trees and trimming hedges to the slightest apology for a fence, we 
turned of necessity to the quadrupeds of the district in hopes that 
assiduous cultivation of their habits would introduce us to a large 
and novel circle of acquaintances. These expectations have not 
been disappointed, and we purpose to give an account of our four- 
footed friends, and to show the manner in which rustic and literary 
associations have endeared them to us. Without possessing an 
acre of land, without, as Juvenal says, being lord of one lizard, any 
lover of animated life can continue these investigations and 
cultivate a much closer intimacy with these native quadrupeds. 
When their fossil progenitors, their varied dissemination over 
Great. Britain, their connection with domesticated animals and 
‘with tribes which have died out even in historical times in this 
country—questions which, however, we shall not at present touch— 
are duly taken into consideration, no one need complain that these 
creatures possess few claims upon his attention. And in point of 
fact it is surprising how little accurate knowledge is possessed of 
the lives and associations of our native quadrupeds even by well- 
educated people who have lived in the country all their lives. 
What is now affectedly called the ornis of the country is well 
known, while its flora has been thoroughly ransacked from the 
Head of Ben Nevis to the distinctive flowers of the serpentine 
promontory at the Lizard ; but a thoroughly scientific life-history 
of our native wild animals and their distribution is yet a desideratum, 
spite of the labours of Jenyns, Alston, Bell, St. John, and a host 
of great names in natural science. 

The fox is the largest of the really wild animals of Great 
Britain, and it would long ago have followed the bear and wolf, at 
least in the open districts of England, had it not been protected for 
hunting. A curious proof of this is found in the fact that there 
were no foxes in the Isle of Wight until they were imported early 
in the present century for the chase. As it is, save in winter, 
the fox leads a privileged life; coverts are maintained for his 
shelter ; he is suffered to take toll at will of chickens and pheasants ; 
we have even seen rabbits, which many a poor townsman or sick 
villager would thankfully accept, sbot and carefully laid by a 
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keeper at the entrance of its earth for the old one to drag in to 
her cubs. All this is changed when the damp autumnal mornings 
come and the well-mounted array of red coats sweep over the 
stubbles after him, affording many lively images to the few 
sporting parsons who still survive, of the wicked man’s sins find- 
ing him though late, and the troop of avengers hunting him to 
his death. Shakespeare alludes to the fox’s love for young lambs. 
Could he have heard of this trait in the visit he is supposed to 
have made with his fellow-actors to Scotland, where the foxes of 
the crags are terrible enemies to the flocks? The English fox 
though undoubtedly the same species, very seldom harms lambs. 
We do remember, indeed, one case where, in a certain district, owing 
to the Master’s death, the hounds did not hunt for a couple of the 
winter months, and foxes consequently became so bold and numerous 
that it was found necessary in spring to light fires nightly in the 
fields where the lambs were feeding. Again, Shakespeare refers 
to its fondness for grapes, alluding probably to the well-known 
Eastern fables and proverbs which express this belief, as a fox, 
since the Conquest at least, could not find many grapes in England, 
though in hot countries it is very destructive to the vineyards. 
Of course he does not forget its strong scent, its craft, its power 
of ‘making the body follow where it has once got its nose,’ and 
its untameable disposition. In winter we flush our foxes in the 
turnip fields, when they trot off as if knowing that they need not 
fear the gun. Sometimes a pair may be seen quartering the 
cabbages like setters on the look-out for hares or rabbits, which 
they then either leap upon or course down like greyhounds, 
throwing the creature when captured over their neck as they run 
away. In spring they are frequently seen in broad daylight 
daintily carrying their brushes high as they trot over the dewy 
grass fields in search of mates, though they are mainly nocturnal 
animals. On one occasion we longed for Landseer to depict an 
old fox sitting on her haunches at the entrance to her earth on the 
side of a hillock, and watching twenty yards off on another rise the 
gambols of several rabbits round their burrows. The least move- 
ment, however, on the fox’s part would have sufficed to send them 
in at once helter-skelter. So both held their ground with extreme 
caution. The wistful look on the fox’s face was quite touching, 
while the rabbits dozed with one eye open and never rambled far 
from their holes. The fox’s food is very various. It is a great 
foe to partridges. Dead and wounded game or crows are tit-bits. 
It will resort to the shore on occasion to eat fish and such marine 
animals as are thrown on the beach. Hedgehogs and even insects 
it will not disdain. We need scarcely advert to the tremendous 
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social penalties which in a hunting country follow the killing of a 
fox. They are summed up in the story of the Bishop who came to 
inspect the Sunday school of a well-known sporting character. 
He was told the Sixth Commandment correctly by one little girl, 
and, on his next asking her if she knew the meaning of doing 
murder, was answered in all gravity, ‘ Please, sir, killing foxes.’ 
Every dweller in the country must know numberless stories of the 
fox’s cunning; some of which are doubtless apocryphal, as in the 
case of the strange clergyman coming to afternoon duty at a little 
Moorland church, and being asked by the clerk if he would please 
to give no sermon, as a fox had found her way in during the fort- 
night which had elapsed since service had last been performed and 
had a litter of cubs in the pulpit. Fox cubs are very frolic- 
some; they will roll and tumble over one another in the sunshine 
at the mouth of their earth, suffering a quiet observer to approach 
within forty yards. 

The hare is another animal familiar to all. In well-preserved 
parishes hares may be seen moving by day, and in a young wheat 
field the effect of their ears overtopping the green blades is very 
amusing, but as twilight falls they become very lively. A story is 
current in one highly preserved district of the squire opening a 
gate at one end of a field, near which he took his stand while 
he sent his dog round to the other end to drive out the hares. He 
was astonished to see some four hundred rushing through the 
gateway like a flock of startled sheep. Edward, the Banffshire 
naturalist, notes that, in contradistinction to the rabbit, the hare 
feeds much by night, even in the darkest nights. On these 
occasions, in spring and summer, it utters its low cry of ‘bleak, 
bleak.’ We have seen the hares in March behaving in the most 
ridiculous manner, running round and tumbling over one another 
so as deservedly to justify the proverb of mad as a March hare. 
A hare’s cries and screams are piteous when wounded or snared. 
Hard must that heart be which is not moved by the outcry. 
There is only one kind in England, but in Scotland another species 
inhabits the hilly districts, which is grey in summer, turning pure 
white, save for the black tips of its ears, in winter ; another instance 
of the many providential arrangements to provide for the safety 
of Alpine animals in time of snow. The four long front teeth of 
hares and rabbits are constantly growing, and as constantly being 
ground down. Mr. Buckland, in his amusing book on these 
animals, gives curious plates and more curious particulars of the 
malformations which result when anything interferes with this 
process. Both hares and rabbits are capital swimmers, and 
Cowper has left on record the easy manner in which the former 
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may be domesticated. Considering how prolific it is, it is a 
singular fact that the hare, like the squirrel and the dormouse, 
has never been known to breed in confinement. Many supersti- 
tions attach with all nations to the hare. Should one run down a 
street in Northamptonshire, it is believed that one of the contiguous 
houses will be speedily burnt down. Some credulous people think 
that it changes sex annually. No animal was dearer to witchcraft, 
and it frequently helped as a familiar to hapless beldames. Many 
a good story is told in Scotland of ‘ mawkins’ turning into old 
women and witches; of a particularly fleet hare being pursued by 
greyhounds into a cottage, but, on the huntsmen entering, nothing 
being found but an old woman panting hard on her bed or in 
her elbow-chair; and the like. These ‘ witch-hares,’ it is believed 
both in Scotland and Ireland, can only be shot with a piece of 
silver, a crooked sixpenny bit being in great request for the 
purpose. 

One of the prettiest sights of the country is to be found on 
the outskirts of a wood any fine evening, particularly if the wood 
adjoins a grassfield or a piece of young wheat. Rabbits are 
skipping about, feeding and chasing each other in all directions, 
but all provided with an instantaneous mode of retreat either into 
the forest or into a burrow, should the observer make an incautious 
movement. If suspicious, the rabbits merely squat and remain 
motionless; should their surmise of danger prove correct, one 
stamps loudly and an immediate stampede results. This curious 
stamping may often be noted, and attentive observation shows 
that it forms a kind of universal rabbit language, expressing on 
occasion love, news of abundant food, satisfaction, danger, watch- 
fulness, a challenge to combat, and so on through all the gamut 
of a rabbit’s intelligence. Each of these states of feeling has its 
appropriate stamp or stamps, and when the public interest is 
involved, as when tidings of danger are thus expressed, an almost 
instantaneous telegraphic communication flashes through the 
community. Rabbits fight in a very singular manner, with 
perpetual recourse to what French boxers call the savate. Each 
endeavours to leap over the other in a duel of this kind, and to 
kick his adversary’s head in doing so. These tactics, if most 
amusing to a spectator, often inflict much pain and injury upon 
the combatants, as they spring over each other so quickly that 
the eye can scarcely follow their movements. Another exciting 
and common scene at harvest-time is to watch the cutting of the last 
few square yards of acorn-field. The reaping machine drives round 
and round, momentarily contracting the amount of shelter within, 
until there is at length a rush of bewildered rabbits amongst the 
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men, boys, and dogs, who beset the patch on the look-out for the 
escape of these animals. Loud is the cheering and laughter, and 
great the agility evinced by portly labourers and sagacious sheep 
dogs in pursuing the hapless terrified animals, but a large propor- 
tion gets clear off. There is no need to descant on the enormous 
numbers of rabbits annually imported from Ostend to afford the 
town artisan a savoury dinner at a low price. Regular rabbit 
farms are maintained on the sandbanks of the Low Country, where 
the creatures are daily fed with grass and turnips like so many 
sheep, until their time comes to be sent over sea to London or 
Grimsby in large flat hampers. Dealers frequently keep them 
alive at these ports under sheds until the demand grows brisk. 
We have seen two hundred of them thus kept, and being black, 
grey, fawn coloured, and the like, they formed a pretty sight. In 
one year recently no fewer than 150,000 rabbits were sent from 
Ostend to London weekly during the season. Some 1,500,000 
more are annually sold by the licensed game-dealers of England 
and Wales. Add to these the enormous number of rabbits con- 
sumed throughout the country without coming into the dealers’ 
hands,“and then, computing their value at the low figure of a 
shilling each, the most determined farmer’s friend must hesitate 
before he exterminates this pretty race of animals and deprives our 
rural walks of one of their greatest charms. 

The gypsies’ name for the squirrel (rooko-mengro, tree-fellow) 
exactly describes its life. Though we meet it sometimes running 
across a glade or even trotting with its tail carried daintily up in 
the air before a carriage along the public road, it never adventures 
itself far from a tree. When it chooses one to its mind, it speedily 
climbs it, keeping by preference to the further side of both trunk 
and branches, so that especially in summer it is soon lost to view. 
It is questionable whether in Ireland it is truly indigenous ; at all 
events, it is there very locally distributed. In Scotland it has only 
become common and penetrated into the northern districts within 
living memory. Mr. Colquhoun’ tells how ‘a strange beast’ was 
worried by his father’s sheep dog in 1830, after being chased from 
tree to tree and pelted with stones by the excited urchins of the 
moorland school. The shepherd described the poor little squirrel, 
the avant-courier of the large advancing host, as ‘something like 
a wee fox, but as clever among trees as a marten.’ So destructive 
are they to young trees, biting off the leading shoots, and in the 
ease of Scotch firs barking the tree all round near the top and 
causing its death, that in many places in the North of Scotland 
they have altogether stopped planting, which was going on 

1 ‘Lecture on the Fere Nature of the British Isles.’ Blackwood, 1873. 
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vigorously. It is a great foe also to gardens, being specially fond 
of strawberries. A friend who loves his garden much, but the 
brute creation more, seized his gun a year or two ago in despera- 
tion at the havoc wrought among bis beds; but his wrath was dis- 
armed when he saw one of the culprits coolly leap to the top of 
the paling which parted garden and park, and there, sitting com- 
fortably, eat a large strawberry quite at his ease. Up went the 
gun, but it was only fired into the paling close to the animal, whose 
fright, as the shot struck the wood below it, was very comical. 
The squirrel lays up stores of nuts, acorns, &c., generally in several 
hollow trees, for winter consumption. Titania tells her love, ‘I 
have a venturous fairy that shall seek the squirrel’s hoard and 
fetch thee new nuts;’ and very fitly does Shakespeare once more 
associate it with the moonlight revelries of fairy-land and Mab’s 
chariot, ‘the empty hazel-nut made by the joiner squirrel.’ 
Hibernating during severe weather, the squirrel awakes and comes 
out in sunny noons, so that its friends always know when to expect 
it on the big larch opposite the breakfast-room window. A very 
little kindness will tempt it down to the lawn, and few animals 
make so graceful a pet. Were it not for its sharp teeth, and the 
evident pleasure with which it uses them upon its master’s finger, 
it would be even more popular than it is, but nothing will cure it 
of this trick. In aroom it immediately rushes up the curtains, 
and the pole is at once adopted as its favourite seat. The 
children’s swing on the lawn of a country house known to us is 
frequently seized upon by a little troop of squirrels, which play 
the most amusing antics in and about it; one of them being 
especially handsome and conspicuous owing to his tail being tipped 
with white. 

Other common rodents—often too common—are rats and 
mice. Several volumes might be filled with curious anecdotes 
connected with these animals, their fertility of resource, courage, 
destructiveness, and the like. We have only two species of rats, 
or, for all practical purposes indeed, one. The British or Black 
rat is now extremely scarce in Britain. It was once the only rat 
of the country, though no record exists even of it before the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Occasionally the capture of one 
is reported in the columns of naturalists’ journals, but to all intents 
and purposes it has been driven out and nearly exterminated by 
that ubiquitous marauder everyone knows so well, the Brown rat. 
The native rat is smaller than the foreigner, with black back and 
ears half as long as its head, though its tail is considerably longer. 
The brown rat appears to have come to England about 1720 or 
thereabouts. 
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Curse me the British vermin, the rat; 

I know not whether he came in the Hanover ship, 

But I know that he lies and listens mute 

In an ancient mansion’s crannies and holes.' 
At all events, it follows man’s footsteps everywhere, as do sparrows, 
thistles, and other destructive agencies of nature, and everywhere it 
is equally bold and cunning. Whatever the truth of the proverb that 
rats always quit a sinking ship betimes, the allusion is a help to 
many an essayist, while poets have not forgotten this creature, as is 
clear from Rosalind’s words,‘ I was never so berhymed since 
Pythagoras’ time, that I was an Irish rat.’ ? 

Besides the common mouse and the long-tailed field mouse, with 
which all lovers of the country are familiar, England possesses the 
dormouse, and its acquaintance is well worth cultivation. It is 
rather local, but is of so shy and retiring a disposition that it is 
often passed by unnoticed. Thickets of hazel, with mossy banks 
and oak trees above, are its favourite haunt. The fourth kind of 
British mouse is in some respects the most celebrated. It was the 
last quadruped discovered in Great Britain, and it is to White of 
Selborne that the knowledge of its existence is due. The Harvest 
- Mouse is the smallest of our four-footed friends, and is found in 
most English counties. The nest, which is about the size of a 
cricket-ball, is suspended between ears of corn, tall grasses, and the 
like. White procured one which, as he says, ‘ was so compact and 
well filled that it would roll across the table without being discom- 
posed, though it contained eight little mice that were naked and 
blind.’ The whole length of the harvest mouse is not more than 
two inches, and it is one of our most beautiful animals. 

_ Rats and mice lead naturally to the water rats, but some will 
be surprised to learn that this isa misnomer. He is really no rat 
at all, being either related to the beavers (all his habits are pre- 
cisely those of a miniature beaver), or else belonging to a group of 
his own called ‘ voles.’ He is better called, therefore, the water- 
vole. His food consists entirely of vegetables. The arrow-head 
is a special dainty, and he is fond of frequenting, and perhaps 
eating, the long sword-flags which grow by rivers, where he may 
often be seen sitting like a squirrel on a raft of sticks and drift- 
wood. At another time at the water’s edge he runs along his 
favourite tracks, diving with a sudden splash, or feeding on the 
duck-weed which mantles the ponds in summer. If a garden 
extends to the water, the proprietor must not shoot him because a 
few of his peas are eaten. He is the most harmless of animals, 
sleeping through the hard weather, and, whatever fishermen or 
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farmers may say, never touching fish or young ducks. These depre- 
dations are the work of his cousin, the brown rat, which will eat 
anything. This rat often takes life easily, like the rest of us at a 
watering place during the summer, being a very thirsty animal, 
and then his pillage and marauding are mistaken for the work of 
the poor water-vole. Even Mr.St. John, however, believed that the 
water-vole eats fish, or, it may be, toads when they come inits way. 
We havea great love for this harmless pretty innocent, and in 
many an angling ramble have assiduously cultivated his.acquaint- 
ance, but we never observed anything that could in the least prove 
him to be a harmer of either fish, flesh, or fowl. It is pleasant to 
be able to rehabilitate his character. Indeed, he and the hedgehog, 
the starling and water-ousel among birds, have of late years under- 
gone a process resembling that which certain historians have 
applied to William III. and King Henry VIII. As for the water- 
vole, we look at each other with mutual trust as we haunt the 
banks; he knowing that we would not harm him for the world, 
though we must plead guilty occasionally to frightening him, if he 
is so ill-advised as to swim away at our approach, by lowering the 
end of the fishing rod and gently pushing him under water 
with it, vr compelling him to dive. Millers and keepers of osier 
plantations justly owe a long grudge to the water-vole for damag- 
ing the banks of their streams. It must be admitted that he is 
guilty in this case; but as only a limited number of men are 
either millers or osier-growers, the rest of us need not persecute 
and slay the poor animal. His brother the field-vole is very 
destructive to young trees, else his habits are similar to those of 
the water-vole. We fear that planters have a legitimate casus 
belli against him, and his depredations in past years in the New 
Forest and the Forest of Dean, carried on in conjunction with his 
brother the Red Field-vole, will long be remembered against him ; 
the latter animal is well known in most parts of the country, and 
approximates in some of his tastes to the omnivorous appetite of 
the rat. Small birds, worms, shrews, &c., are dainties to them. 
As the water-rats are not rats, so, paradoxical though it seems 
to say so, the shrews are not true mice. England possesses the 
common shrew, the water-shrew, and a scarcer animal, the ‘lesser 
shrew,’ so very small that (if a true native) it is the smallest 
British quadruped, not even excepting the harvest mouse. All the 
shrews live on insects, worms, and slugs. Every reader of White’s 
Selborne remembers the superstitions connected with these little 
animals, some of which doubtless linger yet in remote districts. 
Farmers are especially unreasonable about the old wives’ fables of 
their neighbourhood. Many of them yet believe that the poor 
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harmless starling thrusts out and annoys pigeons in a dove-cot, and 
shoot them accordingly. Such people are quite capable of fancy- 
ing that the shrew harms the limbs of any beast over which it 
may run, and the like. Every country-lover must have noticed 
shrews lying dead in autumn, from some unaccountable cause, by 
the roadside. Cats kill, but will not eat them. Provincial folk- 
lore easily solves the difficulty. It declares that shrews always die 
if they attempt to cross a foot-path. The very name shrew comes 
from a German word signifying toharm. Even etymology has done 
its best to malign this pretty little creature. _ 

From the shrew the transition is easy to another insectivorous 
animal, quite as ferocious in its battles with kith and kin as the 
shrew, and equally well known. The mole is one of the hungriest 
of creatures; being apparently consumed at all times with what 
the Greeks called an ‘ ox-hunger.’ He is always ready for a fat 
earthworm, caterpillar, or grub; lizards and frogs do not come 
amiss to him, and he is delighted to seize upon a bird. With this 
perpetual hunger upon him, he is naturally very thirsty. All must 
have noticed how his runs very frequently lead to some ditch or 
pond where he can drink ‘when dispoged.’ In hot sultry weather 
he is put to great straits for want of water, and we have more 
than once caught him at such times on the surface half-distracted 
by thirst. From autumn to spring the mole lives in a curious den 
under a big hillock which opens into one main road leading to the 
extremity of its domain. The creature opens smaller runs at right 
angles to this on either side for hunting grounds, amply justifying 
its Saxon name, by which it is yet known in some parts of Ecgland— 
mouldiwarp, or earth-turner. Its nest is formed in spring in quite 
a.different hillock. Red and white moles have been taken, piebald 
ones are not uncommon, and even albinos are found. During 
winter the mole descends deeper into the earth in its search for 
earthworms, as at that time they are driven from the surface by 
frost. Therefore, like our other animals, the mole probably re- 
joices when spring approaches. Sometimes other animals invade 
its runs. A mole-catcher informed us that he has caught many 
water-rats in traps placed for moles, and once he took a weasel 
which had ventured in, probably to make a meal of the rightful 
owner of the soil. 

The badger is thought to be more common than most people 
suppose, though it is not often seen owing to its shy nocturnal 
habits. He owns a long and honourable ancestry, being the last 
member of the British bears. The cave-bears died out with 
prehistoric man; the brown bear, though it yet exists in Scandi- 
navia, has long been extinct in the United Kingdom; but the 
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badger unostentatiously maintains himself on our wooded slopes. 
Occasionally when unmolested he becomes familiar and allows 
friends to see his quaint ways at dusk; but even a lover of the 
country may live in it many years, unless he goes in search of it, 
before he sees a badger. He lives on a varied list of dainties. 
Vegetables, roots, fruit, eggs of birds, insects, young rabbits, 
perhaps young game, and the like. Fox-hunters are fond of 
encouraging him in their coverts, as he makes burrows which are 
afterwards taken possession of by foxes. Although badger-baiting 
has long been put down, the poor badger is frequently worried 
and hunted down by foxhounds when ‘ cub-hunting.’ This practice 
cannot be too much reprobated, as the badger is amongst the most : 
harmless and inoffensive of native quadrupeds. He is indolent and 
sleepy withal, and now that shaving is gone out of fashion there is 
the less excuse for shooting or molesting him. When the reader, 
therefore, chances to meet him on the hunting-path in the grey 
twilight, let him spare the quiet hermit. Ifit be only from remem-. 
bering his big brothers, at present scattered in other parts of the 
world, the grizzly and the white bear, he deserves mercy. Like 
the former relative and the brown bear, the badger sleeps through- 
out winter, first making himself very fat with the good things of 
autumn, and emerges from his cave in spring like an experienced 
Rip Van Winkle, lean, gaunt, and famished, but nowise dismayed 
at the renewed life he sees around him. 

Every lover of the country befriends the hedgehog and protects 
it from dogs. This creature is solely an insect-eater, and is often 
kept half tame in dark underground London kitchens to devour 
cockroaches and crickets. He then condescends to eat bread and 
milk; but in a wild state, frogs, beetles, worms, slugs, snails, and even 
snakes form his usual food. If he has a foible, it is that he is too 
fond of eggs, and not being sufficiently discriminating in his choice 
of these dainties, too often incurs the anger of the keeper and the 
henwife. Many are the slanders of folk-lore respecting hedgehogs ; 
as that they milk cows, and steal apples from orchards by sticking 
their spines into them and so bearing them off. Luckily, people 
now possess too much ‘ book-learning’ to admit of their believing 
these and similar indictments. Every now and then we disturb the 
hedgehog, like an anchorite, snugly sleeping through the wintry. 
months in a lair of dry leaves and moss under some old thorn or 
perhaps a spruce fir with its sheltering foliage; more often we 
meet them on their rambles in spring, or when, fishing in the 
golden summer gloaming, they come pufling and snorting along the 
edge of the brook, looking out for intruders on their haunts, and 
proportionately alarmed when they see who it is that, like the 
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unhappy merchant of old, is treading down the beasts’ fair flowers. 
Needless to say we never harm them, and after a minute or two, 
finding us motionless, they venture to put out the tip of their nose, 
and then their sparkling eyes, and finally, with a curious shambling 
gait, slink off, a great contrast to the bustling bully which but 
just now proudly paced through its territory. There is one con- 
fession which we must make. When we next.come to a gypsies’ 
camp, we have resolved to eat hedgehog. These people are said to 
bake hedgehogs amongst the embers of a fire, and then, peeling off 
the prickly skin, eat the creature, which has the taste of pork. 
They call him hatche-witchu, a Wallachian and Persian compound 
signifying pig of the woods.' 

The weasel family contains several curious and shy animals 
only found for the most part by those who diligently cultivate 
their acquaintance. The otter is its largest member, but is not 
anywhere very common, though universally distributed. Otter 
hounds can generally make certain of finding one in Cornwall, 
Devon, and the lake country. In Scotland they are more numerous, 
and do immense destruction amongst the salmon. After seals and 
porpoises have hunted these unfortunate fish into fresh water, otters 
take up the persecution and harry them in the upper pools. 
Many a shepherd is indebted to otters for a good meal of fish, as 
their habit is to drag the salmon when captured on to the bank, and, 
having taken one or two bites out of its shoulder, to leave the 
rest. In India the otter is tamed and employed by the natives 
to catch fish for them. Being mainly nocturnal animals, otters 
are seldom seen save by sportsmen and keepers, who naturally 
destroy them at every opportunity as being the greatest pests of 
their rivers. During winter, Mr. St. John says that many of the 
lake and river otters take to the coast in Scotland, where they 
inhabit caves and broken masses of rock and grow very large. 
Though fish is their favourite food, they have been known in Norfolk 
not to disdain waterfowl and even young pigs and ducklings. 
The lonely flyfisher sometimes sees the otter floating down stream 
in the gloaming, or disturbs it amongst the sedges at the waterside ; 
but it is getting scarcer as population increases, and were it not 
for its night-hunting propensities, like the badger the otter would 
soon become a thing of the past in England. 

The other British members of this family, which are tolerably 
well known to most lovers of the country, are the polecat, the 
common weasel, and the stoat. All three are fell, bloodthirsty 
creatures, much trapped and shot down by game preservers, as 
they are very destructive to eggs and young birds. A weasel in a 
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corn-stack, however, is a positive benefit to the farmer, as he kills 
and exterminates rats and mice. Often have we watched a 
weasel’s playful gambols at a woodside, and noted the family life of 
the old ones, and their brood of four or five hunting together, 
frequently along the banks of a stream, (for they are very fond of 
fish,) and never have we failed to be delighted with the quickness 
of their motions and the beautiful manner in which they wind 
their lithe frames round projecting corners or climb cliffs. There 
are many instances on record of weasels combining and running 
together in a pack, giving tongue, like so many beagles, after a 
rabbit. Once they hit upon this unfortunate creature’s track they 
pursue it to its death, never caring to follow up any fresh trail, 
just as the Indian wild dogs are said to hunt down the sambur. 
Even without combination rabbits are a favourite dainty of weasels. 
We have driven a weasel off from its victim when the terrified 
rabbit, almost ready to yield from fear, forgot its natural dread of 
man in the presence of a more cruel enemy and ran up as if to 
implore help. And we have ere now baulked a weasel of his prey 
when he had seized a rabbit by its neck and was sucking its life- 
blood. All readers of Edward’s Life will remember his nocturnal 
adventures with a weasel, when the persistent little animal attacked 
the dead birds which the naturalist was carrying in his hat, and 
his still more fearsome combat in the dark with a polecat. This 
animal is now becoming very scarce in most English districts, while 
game-preservation is largely thinning its numbers in Scotland. 
It isa most determined foe to the hen-house, and, though its fur is 
beautifully soft and glossy, it cannot, unfortunately, be utilised, so 
strong a scent clings to it. 

The two martens (the beech and the pine marten) are seldom 
seen by any but sportsmen, and by them only in the extreme north 
of Scotland. They are climbing weasels, even more amusing in 
their gymnastic feats than the weasels. Mr. St. John ' gives the 
best description of their habits, and notes their fondness for fruit, 
especially strawberries and raspberries, and their cunning and 
agility. ‘I remember,’ he says, ‘starting one amongst the long 
heather in the very midst of a pack of dogs of a Highland fox- 
hunter: though all the dogs, greyhounds, foxhounds, and terriers, 
were immediately in full pursuit, the nimble little fellow escaped 
them all, jumping over one dog, under another, through the legs 
of a third, and finally getting off into a rocky cairn, whence he 
could not be ejected. ‘It’s the evil speerit hersel,” said the old 
man, as, aiming a blow at the marten, he nearly broke the back of 
one of his best lurchers. Nor did he get over his annoyance at 
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seeing his dogs so completely baffled, till after many a Gaelic curse 
at the beast and many a pinch of snuff.’ Mr. Bell, in his History 
of British Quadrupeds, divides the martens into two species ; but 
the observant Mr. St. John deems that there is but one, considering 
the variety of shade in the colour of the creature’s breasts to be 
occasioned by difference of age or to be merely accidental. It is 
only fair, however, te state that Professor Rolleston, from con- 
siderable osteological differences, agrees with Mr. Bell. 

The bats, though mammals, can scarcely be regarded as quad- 
rupeds, else we might tell of one which we kept for some time, 
and which became remarkably tame. When fed with bluebottle 
flies, of which he was very fond, he took them from the hand with 
the utmost confidence, coolly snapped off the wings with his teeth 
aud threw them aside, as we throw down a shrimp’s legs, before 
eating the body. But his appetite was very large, and with 
autumn bluebottle flies began to get scarce, so that it was a relief to 
both us and the bat when, one day escaping from his box, he flew 
up the chimmey and was never seen again. There are fourteen 
varieties of these interesting creatures in Great Britain, ranging 
from the largest, with a spread of wings of thirteen inches or 
rhore, to the little pipistrelle or flitter-mouse, whose wings open 
some eight inches. Owing to their nocturnal habits and the 
lonely situations they affect, the whole family of bats has been 
very little studied. 

Unlike our biped friends, these four-legged creatures which 
have just been passed under review are never given to quarrels 
and slander, never fall out with those who would be their best 
friends, and ‘cut’ them, because their ideas on money, land, and 
marriage, the three chief causes of human quarrels, may not always. 
agree. If treated with kindness and trustfulness, they will 
generally respond to such friendly overtures. For the greater 
part, they are universally distributed, though it may be requisite to 
search diligently for some of these creatures if we are to win their 
attachment. What is love worth, however, which will not give 
itself a little trouble in order to be reciprocated? The man who 
delights in contemplating their various instincts, and watching 
their home-lives in the wild scenes where most of them are fond of 
locating themselves, need never complain of the dulness of the 
country. It is now peopled everywhere for him with friends 
amongst whom he can walk at peace, like Thoreau, and whose odd 
habits he may chronicle with White of Selborne, if not with the 
same profit to his fellow-men, at least with equal satisfaction to 
himself. He need no longer write to civilization, as did Sydney 
Smith from the depths of his rural living, ‘I saw a crow yesterday 
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and had a distant view of a rabbit,’ nor need his diary resemble the 
same wit’s ‘ Combe Florey Gazette :’ 

‘Mr. Gibbs has bought Mr. Smith’s lame mare. 

‘It rained yesterday, and, a correspondent observes, is not unlikely to rain 
to-day. 

‘Mr. Smith is better. 

‘ Mrs. Smith is indisposed,’ 
and the like. Whenever he steps from his study into the garden, 
or extends his walks to the fields and hedgerows, he will find 
friends of whose acquaintance he will never tire and whose 
idiosyncrasies are not learnt in a lifetime. And if he be a 
thoughtful man, of a warm receptive temperament (as is nearly 
always the case with the practical naturalist), this free, open, 
honest life of the lower creatures cannot but react on his own dis- 
position. St. Bernard and Wordsworth are assuredly not the only 
persons who have learnt peace and contentment from communing 
with Nature; nor did it require Coleridge’s insight to teach 
those who have made friends of the four-legged denizens of our 
woodlands that 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small. 

Amidst the anxious turmoil and many sordid motives of 
existence at the present day, the calming influences of the sea, 
the mountain, and the moor are absolute necessaries to the overtaxed 
brain. How wise, amid the absorbing interests of politics and com- 
merce, at times to leave man and his thousand projects of aggrandise- 
ment behind! to descend with loving eyes and teachable hearts 
to the pine wood wreathed in blue vapour, the thin strip of 
cultivated land beneath it, the river with its waving masses of 
silver ranunculus, the meadows gay with summer’s richest wealth 
of wild flowers, and there to become once more the child in heart 
and spirit, to turn into a water baby and win the confidence of fish 
and flies, to steal the spells of fairy land which enable their 
possessor to converse with bird and beast! Let us hope that as 
education spreads wider and more deeply leavens the land, our 
ignorant country bumpkins and hardened city lads, who every now 
and then penetrate into the country to kill everything they can, 
will learn a truer reverence for the creatures put under man’s 
dominion, and, forbearing all oppression and wanton cruelty, suffer 
them to lead their brief but joyous existences. They too, like 
man, have a future in front of them. At present, symbols and 
analogies and previsions of that Mystery hover thickly around them, 


and are too often lightly regarded. 
M. G. WATKINS. 
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BY THOMAS HARDY. 


BOOK SECOND. 


The cause that no persuasion or strategy could advance is unconsciously helped on, 
in a social sense, by the accident of the stranger's arrival; this event, by giving 
a new bias to emotions in one quarter, precipitates affairs in another with unex- 
pected rapidity. 


Cuapter I. 


TIDINGS OF THE COMER. 


On fine days at this time of the year, and earlier, certain ephemeral 
operations were apt to disturb, in their trifling way, the majestic 
calm of Egdon Heath. They were activities which, beside those 
of a town, a village, or even a farm, would have appeared as the 
ferment of stagnation merely, a creeping of the flesh of immobility. 


But here, away from comparisons, shut in by the stable hills, 
among which mere walking had the novelty of pageantry, and 
where any man could imagine himself to be Adam without the 
least difficulty, they attracted the attention of every bird within 
eyeshot, every reptile not yet asleep, and set the surrounding 
rabbits curiously watching from hillocks at a safe distance. 

The performance was that of bringing together and building 
into a stack the furze-faggots which Humphrey had been cutting 
for the captain’s use during the foregoing fine days. The stack 
was at the end of the dwelling, and the men engaged in building 
it were Humphrey and Sam, the old man looking on. 

It was a fine and quiet afternoon about three o’clock, but the 
winter solstice having stealthily come on, the lowness of the sun 
caused the hour to seem later than it actually was, there being 
little here to remind an inhabitant that he must unlearn his 
summer experience of the sky as a dial. In the course of many 
days and weeks sunrise had advanced its quarters from north-east 
to south-east, sunset had receded from north-west to south-west ; 
but Egdon had hardly heeded the change. 

Eustacia was indoors in the dining-room, which was really 
more like a kitchen, having a stone floor and a gaping chimney- 
corner. The air was still, and, while she lingered a moment here 
alone, sounds of voices in conversation came to her ears directly 
down the chimney. She entered the recess, and, listening, looked 
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up the old irregular shaft, with its cavernous hollows, where the 
smoke blundered about on its way to the square bit of sky at the 
top, from which the daylight struck down with a pallid glare upon 
the tatters of soot draping the flue as sea-weed drapes a rocky 
fissure. 

She remembered: the furze-stack was not far from the 
chimney, and the voices were those of the workers. 

Her grandfather joined in the conversation. ‘That lad ought 
never to have left home. His father’s occupation would have 
suited him best, and the boy should have followed on. I don’t 
believe in these new moves in families. My father was a sailor, 
so was I, and so should my son have been if I had had one.’ 

‘The place he’s been living at is Paris,’ said Humphrey, 
‘and they tell me “tis where the king’s head was cut off years 
ago. My poor mother used to tell me about that business. 
“* Hummy,” she used to say, “I was a young girl then, and as I was 
at home ironing mother’s caps one afternoon the parson came in 
and said, ‘ They’ve cut the king’s head off, Jane; and what ’twill 
be next, God knows.’”’ 

‘A good many of us knew as well as He before long,’ said the 
captain, chuckling. ‘I lived seven years under water on account 
of it in my boyhood—-in that d—d surgery of the Triumph, 
seeing men brought down to the cockpit with their legs and 
arms blown to Jericho. And so the young man has settled 
in Paris! A jeweller’s assistant, or some such thing, is he not ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, that’s it. “Tis a blazing great shop that he belongs 
to, so I’ve heard his mother say. Like a king’s palace as far as 
diments go. Ear-drops and rings by hat-fulls: gold platters: 
chains enough to hold an ox, all washed in gold.’ 

‘T can well mind when he left home,’ said Sam. 

‘Tis a good thing for the feller,’ said Humphrey. ‘A sight of 
times better to be selling diments than nobbling about here.’ 

‘It must cost a good few shillings to deal at such a shop.’ v 

‘A good few indeed, my man,’ replied the captain. ‘ Yes, you 
may make away with a deal of money, and be neither drunkard 
nor glutton.’ 

‘ They say, too, that Clym Yeobright is become a real perus- 
ing man, with the strangest notions about things. There, that’s 
because he went to school early, such as the school was.’ 

‘ Strange notions, has he?’ said the old man. ‘ Ah, there’s too 
much of that sending to school in these days. It only does harm. 
Every gate-post and barn’s door you come to is sure to have some 
bad word or other chalked upon it by the young rascals: a woman 
can hardly pass for shame sometimes. If they'd never been 
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taught how to write, they wouldn’t have been able to scribble such 
villany. Their fathers couldn’t do it, and the country was all the 
better for it.’ 

‘ Now, I should think, Cap’n, that Miss Eustacia had about as 
much in her head that comes from books as anybody about here.’ 

‘Perhaps if Miss Eustacia, too, had less romantic nonsense in 
her head it would be better for her,’ said the captain shortly ; 
after which he walked away. 

‘I say, Sam,’ observed Humphrey when the old man was gone; 
‘she and Clym Yeobright would make a very} pretty pigeon pair— 
hey ? If they wouldn’t, I'll be dazed! Both of one mind about 
niceties, for certain, and learned in print, and always thinking 
about high doctrine—there couldn’t be a better couple if they 
were made o’ purpose. Clym’s family is as good as hers, His 
father was a farmer, that’s true; but his mother was a sort of 
lady, as we know. Nothing would please me better than to see 
them two man and wife.’ 

‘They'd look very natty, arm-in-crook together, and their best 
clothes on, whether or no, if he’s at all the well-favoured fellow he 
-used to be.’ 

‘They would, Humphrey. Well, I should like to see the chap 
terrible much after so many years. If I knew for certain when he 
was coming, Id stroll out three or four miles to meet him and help 
carry anything for’n; though I suppose he’s altered from the boy 
he was. They say he can talk French as fast as a maid can eat 
blackberries; and if so, depend upon it we who have stayed at 
home shall seem no more than scroff in his eyes.’ 

‘Coming across the water to Budmouth by steamer, isn’t 
he ?’” 

‘Yes: but how he’s coming from Budmouth I don’t know.’ 

‘ That’s a bad trouble about his cousin Thomasin. I wonder a 
nice-notioned fellow like Clym likes to come home into it. Be 
dazed if I should like a relation of mine to have been made such a 
fool of by aman. It makes the family look small.’ 

‘Yes. Poor maid, her heart has ached enough about it. Her 
health is suffering from it, I hear, for she will bide entirely 
indoors. We never see her out now, scampering over the furze 
with a face as red as a rose, as she used to do.’ 

‘I’ve heard she wouldn’t have Wildeve now if he asked her.’ 

‘You have? ’Tis news to me.’ 

While the furze-gatherers had desultorily conversed thus, 
Eustacia’s face had gradually bent to the hearth in a profound 
reverie, her toe unconsciously tapping the dry turf which lay 
burning at her feet. 
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The subject of their discourse had been keenly interesting to 
her. A young and clever man was coming into that lonely heath 
from, of all contrasting places in the world, Paris. It was like a 
man coming from heaven. More singular still, the heathmen had 
instinctively coupled her and this man together in their minds as a 
pair born for each other. 

That five minutes of overhearing furnished Eustacia with 
visions enough to fill the whole blank afternoon. Such sudden / 
annihilations of mental vacuity do sometimes occur thus quietly. 
She could never have believed in the morning that her colourless 
inner world would before night become as animated as water under 
a microscope, and that without the arrival of a single visitor. The 
words of Sam and Humphrey on the consonancy between the / 
unknown and herself had on her mind the effect of the invading 
Bard’s prelude in the ‘Castle of Indolence,’ at which myriads of 
imprisoned shapes arose where had previously appeared the still- 
ness of a void. 

Involved in these imaginings, she knew nothing of time. 
When she became conscious of externals, behold, it was dusk. 
The furze-rick was finished ; the men had gone home. LEustacia 
went upstairs, thinking that she would take a walk at this her 
usual time; and she determined that her walk should be in the 
direction of Blooms-End, the birthplace of young Yeobright and 
the present home of his mother. She had no reason for walking 
elsewhither, and why should she not go that way? The scene of 
a day-dream is sufficient for a pilgrimage at nineteen. To look at 
the palings before the Yeobrights’ house had the dignity of a 
necessary performance. Strange that such a piece of idling should 
have seemed an important errand. 

She put on her bonnet, and, leaving the house, descended the 
hill on the side towards Blooms-End, where she walked slowly 
along the valley for a distance of a mile and a half. This brought 
her to a spot in which the green bottom of the dale began ‘to widen, 
the furze bushes to recede yet further from the path on each side, 
till they were diminished to an isolated one here and there by the 
increasing fertility of the soil. Beyond the irregular carpet of 
grass was a row of white palings, which marked the verge of the 
heath in this latitude. They showed upon the dusky scene that 
they bordered as distinctly as white lace on velvet. Behind the 
white palings was a little garden; behind the garden an old, ir- 
regular, thatched house, facing the heath, and commanding a 
full view of the valley. This was the obscure, removed spot to 
which was about to return a man whose latter life had been 
passed in the Fre nch capital—the centre of the fashionable world 
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Cuapter II, 


THE PEOPLE AT BLOOMS-END MAKE READY. 


Att that afternoon the expected arrival of the subject of 
Eustacia’s ruminations created a bustle of preparation at Blooms- 
End. Thomasin had been persuaded by her aunt, and by an 
instinctive impulse of loyalty towards her cousin Clym, to. bestir 
herself on his account with an alacrity unusual-in her during these 
most sorrowful days of her life. At the time that Eustacia was 
listening to the rick-makers’ conversation on Clym’s’ return, 
Thomasin was climbing into a loft over her aunt’s fuel-house, where 
the store-apples were kept, to search out the best and largest of 
them for the coming holiday time. 

The loft was lighted by a semicircular hole, through which 
the pigeons crept to their lodgings in the same high quarters of 
the premises; and from this hole the sun shone in a bright 
yellow patch upon the figure of the maiden as she knelt and 
plunged her naked arms into the soft brown fern, which, from its 
abundance, was used on Egdon in packing away stores of all kinds. 
The pigeons were flying about her head with the greatest uncon- 
cern, and the face of her aunt was just visible above the floor of 
the loft, lit by a few stray motes of light, as she stood halfway up 
the ladder, looking at a spot into which she was not climber 
enough to venture. 

‘Now a few russets, Tamsin. He used to like them almost as 
well as ribstones.’ 

Thomasin turned and rolled aside the fern from another nook, 
where more mellow fruit greeted her with its ripe smell. Before 
picking them out she stopped a moment. 

‘ Dear Clym, I wonder how your face looks now,’ she said, gazing 
abstractedly at the pigeon-hole, which admitted the sunlight so 
directly upon her brown hair and transparent tissues that it almost 
seemed to shine through her. 

‘If he could have been dear to you in another way, said Mrs. 
Yeobright from the ladder, ‘this might have been a happy 
meeting.’ 

‘Is there any use in saying what can do no good, aunt ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said her aunt, with some warmth. ‘To thoroughly 
fill the air with the past misfortune, so that other girls may take 
warning and keep clear of it.’ . 

Thomasin lowered her face to the apples again. ‘I am a 
warning to others, just as thieves and drunkards and gamblers are,’ 
she said in a low voice. * What a class to belong to! Do I really 
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belong to them? ’tis absurd. Yet why, aunt, does everybody keep 
on making me think that I do, by the way they behave towards 
me? Why don’t people judge me by my acts? Now look at me 
as I kneel here, picking up these apples—do I look like a lost 
woman? ...I wish all good women were as good as I!’ she 
added vehemently. 

‘Strangers don’t see you as I do,’ said Mrs. Yeobright; ‘ they 
judge from false report. Well, it is a silly job, and I am partly to 
blame.’ 

* How quickly a rash thing can be done!’ Her lips were qui- J 
vering, and tears so crowded themselves into her eyes that she 
could hardly distinguish apples from fern as she continued indus- 
triously searching to hide her weakness. 

‘As soon as you have finished getting the apples,’ her aunt 
said, descending the ladder, ‘ come down, and we'll go for the holly. 
There is nobody on the heath this afternoon, and you need not fear 
being stared at. We must get some berries, or Clym will never 
believe in our preparations.’ 

Thomasin came down when the apples were collected, and to- 
gether they went through the white palings to the heath beyond. 
The open hills were airy and clear, and the remote atmosphere 
appeared, as it often appears on a fine winter day, in distinct planes 
of illumination independently toned, the rays which lit the nearer 
tracts of landscape streaming visibly across those further off: a 
stratum of ensaffroned light was imposed on a stratum of deep 
blue, and behind these lay still remoter scenes wrapped in frigid 
grey. 

They reached the place where the hollies grew, which was in a 
conical pit, so that the tops of the trees were not much above the 
general level of the ground. Thomasin stepped up into a fork of 
one of the bushes, as she had done under happier circumstances on 
many similar occasions, and, with a small chopper they had brought, 
began to lop off the heavily-berried boughs. 

‘Don’t scratch your face,’ said her aunt, who stood at the edge 
of the pit, regarding the girl as she held on amid the glistening 
green and scarlet masses of the tree. ‘ Will you walk with me to 
meet him this evening ?’ 

*I should like to. Else it would seem as if I had forgotten 
him,’ said Thomasin, tossing out a bough. ‘Not that that would 
matter much; I belong to one man ; nothing can alter that. And 
that man I must marry, for my pride’s sake.’ 

‘I am afraid ’ began Mrs. Yeobright. 

‘Ah, you think, “ That weak girl—how is she going to get a 
man to marry her when she chooses?” But let me tell you one 
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thing, aunt; Mr. Wildeve is not a profligate man any more than I 
am an improper woman. He has an unfortunate manner, and 
doesn’t try to make people like him if they don’t wish to do it of 
their own accord.’ 

‘Thomasin,’ said Mrs. Yeobright quietly, fixing her eye upon 
her niece, ‘do you think you deceive me in your defence of Mr. 
Wildeve ?’ 

‘ How do you mean ?’ 

‘I have long had a suspicion that your love for him has changed 
its colour since you have found him not to be the saint you thought 
him, and that you act a part to me.’ 

‘He wished to marry me, and I wish to marry him.’ 

‘Now I put it to you: Would you at this present moment 
agree to be his wife if that had not happened to entangle you with 
him ?’ 

Thomasin looked into the tree and appeared much disturbed. 
‘ Aunt,’ she said presently, ‘I have, I think, a right to refuse to 
answer that question.’ 

‘Yes, you have.’ 

‘You may think what you choose. I have never implied to 
you by word or deed that I have grown to think otherwise of him, 
and I never will. And I shall marry him.’ 

‘Well, wait till he repeats his offer. I think he may do it 
now that he knows—something I told him. I don’t for a moment 
dispute that it is the most proper thing for you to marry him. 
Much as I have objected to him in bygone days, I agree with you 
now, you may be sure. It is the only way out of a false position, 
and a very galling one.’ 

‘What did you tel him ?’ 

‘ That he was standing in the way of another lover of yours.’ 

‘Aunt, said Thomasin, with round eyes, ‘what do you 
mean ?’ 

‘Don’t be alarmed; it was my duty. I can say no more about 
it now, but when it is over I will tell you exactly what I said, and 
why I said it.’ 

Thomasin was perforce content. 

‘And you will keep the secret of my would-be marriage from 
Clym for the present ?’ she next asked. 

‘I have given my word to. But what is the use of it? He 
must soon know what has happened. A mere look at your face 
will show him that something is wrong.’ 

Thomasin turned and regarded her aunt from the tree. ‘Now 
hearken to me,’ she said, her delicate voice expanding into firmness 
by a force which was other than physical. ‘Tell him nothing. If 
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he finds out that I am not wortiy to be his cousin, let him. But, 
since he loved me once, we will not pain him by telling him my 
trouble too soon. The air is full of the story, I know; but gossips 
will not dare to speak of it to him for the first few days. His 
closeness to me is the very thing that will hinder the tale from 
reaching him early. If I am not made safe from sneers in a week 
or two, I will tell him myself.’ 

The earnestness with which Thomasin spoke prevented further 
objectious. Her aunt simply said,‘ Very well. He should by 
rights have been told at the time that the wedding was going to 
be. He will never forgive you for your secrecy.’ 

‘Yes, he will, when he knows it was because I wished to spare 
him, and that I did not expect him home so soon. And you must 
not let me stand in the way of your Christmas party. Putting it 
off would only make matters worse.’ 

‘Of course I shall not. I don’t wish to show myself beaten 
before all Egdon as the sport of a man like Wildeve. We have 
enough berries now, I think, and we had better take them home. 
By the time we have decked the house with this, and hung up the 
mistletoe, we must think of starting to meet him.’ 

Thomasin come out of the tree, shook from her hair and dress 
the loose berries which had fallen thereon, and went down the hill 
with her aunt, each woman bearing half the gathered boughs. It 
was now nearly four o’clock, and the sunlight was leaving the vales. 
When the west grew red, the two relatives came again from the 
house, and plunged into the heath in a different direction from 
the first, towards a point in the distant highway along which the 
expected man was to return. 


Cuarter III. 


HOW A LITTLE SOUND PRODUCED A GREAT DREAM. 


Evsracta stood just within the heath, straining her eyes in the 
direction of Mrs. Yeobright’s house and premises. No light, sound, 
or movement was perceptible there. The evening was chilly; the 
spot was dark and lonely. She inferred that the guest had not 
yet come; and after lingering ten or fifteen minutes she turned 
again towards home. 

She had not far retraced her steps when sounds in front of her 
betokened the approach of persons in conversation along the same 
path. Soon their heads became visible against the sky. They 
were walking slowly, and, though it was too dark for much dis- 
covery of character from aspect, the gait of them showed that they 
were not workers on the heath. LEustacia stepped a little out of 
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the foot-track to let them pass. They were two women and a 
man; and the voices of the women were those of Mrs. Yeobright 
and Themncia. 

They went by her, and at the moment of passing appeared to 
discern her dusky form. There came to her ears in a masculine 
voice, ‘ Good-night.’ 

She murmured a reply, glided by them, and then turned round. 
She could not, for a moment, believe that chance, unimplored, had 
brought into her presence the soul of the house she had gone to 
inspect, the man without whom her inspection would not have 
been thought of. 

She strained her eyes to see them, but was unable. Such was 
her intentness, however, that it seemed as if her ears were per- 
forming the functions of seeing as well as hearing. This extension 
of power can almost be believed in at such moments. The deaf 
Dr. Kitto was probably under the influence of a parallel fancy 
when he described his body as having become, by long endeavour, 
so sensitive to vibrations that he had gained the power of perceiv- 
ing by it as by ears. 

She could follow every word that the ramblers uttered. They 
were talking no secrets. They were merely indulging in the 
ordinary vivacious chat of relatives who have long been parted in 
person though not in soul. But it was not to the words that 
Eustacia listened ; she could not even have recalled, a few minutes 
later, what the words were. It was to the alternating voice that 
gave out about one-tenth of them—the voice that had wished her 
good-night. Sometimes this throat uttered Yes, sometimes it 
uttered No; sometimes it made enquiries about a time-worn deni- 

_zen of the place. Once it surprised her notions by remarking upon 
the friendliness and geniality written in the faces of the hills around. 

The three voices passed on, and decayed and died out upon her 
ear. Thus much had been granted her; and all besides withheld. 
Yet herein lay the savour of the event. 

Such an emanation from another nature would have sonibonni 
her curiosity had it come unattended. But during the greater 
part of the afternoon she had been entrancing herself with ideas of 
the rare fascination which must attend a being coming direct from 
beautiful Paris—laden with its atmosphere, familiar with itscharms; 
and had felt what interest this man would have for her in parti- 
cular, seeing that the heathmen had instinctively looked upon him 
as her born fellow. 

With the departure of the figures the profuse articulations 
of the females wasted away from her memory; but the accents of 
the other stayed on. ‘Was there anything in the voice of Mrs. Yeo- 
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bright’s son—for Clym it was—phenomenal asa sound? No: it 
was simply comprehensive. All emotional things were possible to 
the speaker of that good-night. Eustacia’s imagination supplied the 
rest—except the-solution to one riddle. What could the tastes of 
that man be who saw friendliness and geniality in these shaggy hills ? 

On such occasions as this a thousand ideas pass through a 
highly charged woman’s head; and they indicate themselves on 
her face; but the changes, though actual, are minute. Eustacia’s 
features went through a rhythmical succession of them. She 
glowed; remembering the mendacity of the imagination, she 
flagged ; then she freshened ; then she fired ; then she cooled again. 
It was a cycle of aspects, produced by a cycle of visions. 

Eustacia entered her own house: she was excited. Her grand- 
father was enjoying himself over the fire, raking about the ashes 
and exposing the red-hot surface of the turves, so that their lurid 
glare irradiated the chimney-corner with the hues of a furnace. 

‘Why is it that we are never friendly with the Yeobrights ?’ 
she said, coming forward and stretching her little hands over the 
warmth. ‘I wish we were. They seem to be very nice people.’ 

‘ Be hanged if I know why,’ said the captain. ‘I liked the old 
man well enough, though he was as rough as a hedge. But you 
would never have cared to go there, even if you might have, I am 
well sure.’ 

‘Why shouldn’t I?’ 

‘Your town tastes would find them far too countrified. They 
sit in the kitchen, drink mead and elder wine, and sand the floor to 
keep it clean. A sensible way of life ; but how would you like it ?’ 

‘IT thought Mrs. Yeobright was a ladylike woman ?’ 

‘Yes; but she was obliged to live as her husband did; and I 
suppose she has taken kindly to it by this time.—Ah, I recollect that 
I once accidentally offended her, and I have never seen her since.’ 

That night was an eventful one to Eustacia’s brain, and one 
which she hardly ever forgot. She dreamt a dream; and few 
human beings, from Nebuchadnezzar to the Swattham tinker, ever 
dreamed a more remarkable one. Such an elaborately developed, 
perplexing, exciting dream was certainly never dreamed by a girl 
in Eustacia’s situation before. It had as many ramifications as 
the Cretan labyrinth, as many fluctuations as the Northern Lights, 
as much colour as a parterre in June, was as crowded with figures 
as a coronation. ‘To Queen Scheherazade the dream might 
have seemed not far removed from commonplace. To a girl just 
returned from all the Courts of Europe it might have seemed 
not more than interesting. But amid the circumstances of 
Eustacia’s life it was as wonderful as a dream could be. 
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It was full of scenes, which delighted her in their sequence, 
differing from those of a theatre by melting into each other without 
hitch or delay. But it is unnecessary to give a detailed descrip- 
tion of all of them, amounting as they did to nothing more than a 
dream after all. 

There was, however, gradually evolved a less extravagant episode, 
in which the heath dimly appeared behind the general brilliancy 
of the action. She was dancing to wondrous music, and her 
partner was a man in silver armour, the visor of his helmet being 
closed. The mazes of the dance were ecstatic, and differed from 
ordinary movements in that each dancer flew along a few feet 
high in the air, like swallows over a mead. Soft whispering came - 
into her ear from under the radiant helmet, and she felt like a 
woman in Paradise. Suddenly, without stopping or breaking the 
curves of their motion in any way, these two wheeled out from the 
mass of dancers, dived into one of the pools of the heath, and came 
out somewhere beneath into an iridescent hollow, arched with 
rainbows, scented, warm, flowery and transparent as a greenhouse. 
‘It must be here,’ said the voice by her side, and blushingly 
looking up she saw him removing his casque to kiss her. At that 
“moment there was a cracking noise and his figure fell into frag- 
ments like a pack of cards. 

She cried aloud, ‘ O that I had seen his face !’ 

Eustacia awoke. The cracking had been that of the window- 
shutter downstairs, which the maid-servant was opening to let in 
the day, now slowly increasing to Nature’s meagre allowance at 
this sickly time of the year. ‘*O that I had seen his face,’ she 
said again. ‘T'was meant for Mr. Yeobright.’ 

When she became cooler she perceived that many of the 
phases of the dream had naturallyjarisen out of the images and 
fancies of the day before. But this detracted little from its 
interest, which lay in the excellent fuel it provided for newly 
kindled fervour. She was at the modulating point between indiffer- 
ence and love, at the stage called having a fancy for. It always 
occurs once in the history of the most gigantic passions and 
appetites, and it is a period when they are in the hands of the 
weakest will. The irresistible monster has been the easily crushed 
atomy at some time or other. Ascapart, Orgoglio, Morgante, 
Margutte, Grim, Slaygood, whatever their names and character, all 
were once mere boneless embryos. 

The perfervid woman was by this time half in love with a 
vision. The fantastic nature of her passion, which lowered her.as 
an intellect, raised her as a soul. If she had had a little more 
self-control she would have attenuated the emotion to nothing by 
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sheer reasoning, and so have killed it off. If she had had a little 
less pride she might have gone and circumambulated the 
Yeobrights’ premises at Blooms-End at any maidenly sacrifice 
until she had seen him. But Eustacia did neither of these things. 
She acted as the most exemplary might have acted, being so 
influenced: she took an airing twice or thrice a day upon the 
Egdon hills, and kept her eyes employed. 

The first occasion passed, and he did not come that way. 

She promenaded a second time, and was again the sole wanderer 
there. 

The third time there was a dense fog: she looked around, but 
without much hope. Even if he had been walking within twenty 
yards of her she could not have seen him. 

At the fourth attempt to encounter him it began to rain in 
torrents, and she turned back. 

The fifth sally was in the afternoon: it was fine, and she 
remained out long, walking to the very top of the valley in which 
Blooms-End lay. She saw the white paling about half-a-mile off; 
but he did not appear. It was almost with heartsickness that she 
came home, and with a sense of shame at her weakness. She 
resolved to look for the man from Paris no more. 

But Providence is nothing if not coquettish ; and no sooner 
had Eustacia formed this resolve than the opportunity came which, 
while sought, had been entirely withholden. 


Cuapter IV, 


EUSTACIA IS LED ON TO AN ADVENTURE. 


In the evening of this last day of expectation, which was the 
twenty-third of December, Eustacia was at home alone. She had 
passed the recent hour in lamenting over a rumour newly come to 
her ears—that Yeobright’s visit to his mother was to be of short 
duration, and would end some time the next week. ‘ Naturally,’ 
she said to herself. A man in the full swing of his activities in 
a great city could not afford to linger long on Egdon Heath. 
That she would behold face to face the owner of the awakening 
voice within the limits of such a holiday was most unlikely, 
unless she were to haunt the environs of his mother’s house like a 
robin, to do which was difficult and unseemly. 

The customary expedient of provincial girls and men under 
such circumstances is churchgoing. In an ordinary village or 
country-town one can safely calculate that, either on Christmas-day 
or the Sunday contiguous, any native home for the holidays, who 
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has not through age or ennui lost the appetite for seeing and 
being seen, will turn up in some pew or other, shining with hope, 
self-consciousness, and new clothes. Thus the congregation on 
Christmas morning is mostly a Tussaud collection of celebrities who 
have been born in the neighbourhood. Hither the mistress, left 
neglected at home all the year, can steal and observe the develop- 
ment of the returned lover who has forgotten her, and think as she 
watches him over her prayer-book that he may throb with a 
renewed fidelity when novelties have lost their charm. And hither 
a comparatively recent settler like Eustacia may betake herself to 
scrutinise the person of a native son who left home before her 
advent upon the scene, and consider if the friendship of his parents 
be worth cultivating during his next absence in order to secure a 
knowledge of him on his next return. 

But these tender schemes were not feasible among the scattered 
inhabitants of Egdon Heath. In name they were parishioners, but 
virtually they belonged to no parish at all. People who came to 
these few isolated houses to keep Christmas with their friends 
remained in their friends’ chimney-corners drinking mead and 
other comforting liquors till they left again for good and all. 
Rain, snow, ice, mud everywhere around, they did not care to 
trudge two or three miles to sit wet-footed and splashed to the 
nape of their necks emong those who, though in some measure 
neighbours, lived close to the church, and entered it clean and dry. 
Eustacia knew it was ten to one that Clym Yeobright would go to 
no church at all during his few days of leave, and that it would be 
a waste of labour for her to go driving the pony and gig over a bad 
road in hope to see him there. 

It was dusk, and she was sitting by the fire in the dining-room 
_or hall, which they occupied at this time of the year in preference 
to the parlour because of its large hearth, constructed for turf fires, 
a fuel the captain was partial to in the winter season. The only 
visible articles in the room were those on the window-sill, which 
showed their shapes against the low sky: the middle article being 
the old hour-glass, and the other two a pair of ancient British 
urns which had been dug from a barrow near, and were used as 
flower-pots for two razor-leaved cactuses. Somebody knocked at 
the door. The servant was out; so was her grandfather. The 
person, after waiting a minute, came in and tapped at the door of 
the room. 

‘ Who’s there ?’ said Eustacia. 

‘Please, Cap’n Drew, will you let us—-~’ 

Eustacia arose and went to the door. ‘I cannot allow you to 
come in so boldly. You should have waited,’ 
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‘The Cap’n said I might come in without any fuss,’ was 
answered in a lad’s pleasant voice. 

‘Oh, did he ?’ said Eustacia more gently. * What do you want, 
Charley ?’ 

‘ Please will your grandfather lend us his fuel-house to try over 
our parts in, to-night at seven o’clock ?’ 

‘What, are you one of the Egdon mummers for this year ?’ 

‘Yes, Miss. The Cap’n used to let the old mummers practise 
here.’ 

‘IT know it. Yes, you may use the fuel-house if you like,’ said 
Eustacia languidly. 

The choice of Captain Drew’s fuel-house as the scene of 
rehearsal was dictated by the fact that his dwelling was nearly in 
the centre of the heath. The fuel-house was as roomy as a barn, 
and was a most desirable place for such a purpose. The lads who 
formed the company of players lived at different scattered points 
around, and by meeting in this spot the distances to be traversed 
by all the comers would be about equally proportioned. 

Of mummers and mumming Eustacia had the greatest con- 
tempt. The mummers themselves were not afflicted with any such 
feeling for their art, though at the same time they were not enthu- 
siastic. A traditional pastime is to be distinguished from a mere 
revival in no more striking feature than in this, that while in the 
revival all is excitement and fervour, the survival is carried on 
with a stolidity and absence of stir which sets one wondering why 
a thing that is done so perfunctorily should be kept up at all. 
Like Balaam and other unwilling prophets, the agents seem moved 
by an inner compulsion to say and do their allotted parts whether 
they will or no. This unweeting manner of performance is the 
true ring by which, in this refurbishing age, a fossilized survival 
may be known from a spurious reproduction. 

The piece was the well-known play of Saint George, and all 
who were behind the scenes assisted in the preparations, including 
the females of each household. Without the codperations of sisters v 
and sweethearts the dresses were likely to be a failure; but on the 
other hand, this class of assistance was not without its drawbacks. 
The females could never be brought to respect tradition in design-v 
ing and decorating the armour: they insisted on attaching loops 
and bows of silk and velvet in any situation pleasing to their taste. 
Gorget, gusset, basinet, cuirass, gauntlet, sleeve, all alike in the 
view of these feminine eyes were practicable spaces whereon to sew 
scraps of fluttering colour. 

It might be that Joe, who fought on the side of Christendom, 
had a sweetheart, and that Jim, who fought on the side of the 

R2 
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Moslem, had one likewise. During the making of the costumes it 
would come to the knowledge of Joe’s sweetheart that Jim’s was 
putting brilliant silk scallops at the bottom of her lover’s surcoat, 
in addition to the ribbons of the visor, the bars of which, being 
invariably formed of coloured strips about half-an-inch wide hang- 
ing before the face, were mostly of that material. Joe’s sweet- 
heart straightway placed brilliant silk on the scallops of the hem 
in question, and, going a little further, added ribbon tufts to the 
shoulder-pieces. Jim’s, not to be outdone, would affix bows and 
rosettes everywhere. 

The result was that in the end the Valiant Soldier, of the Chris- 
tian army, was distinguished by no peculiarity of accoutrement from 
the Turkish Knight ; and what was worse, on a casual view Saint 
George himself might be mistaken for his deadly enemy The 
Saracen. The guisers themselves, though inwardly regretting this 
confusion of persons, could not afford to offend those by whose 
assistance they so largely profited, and the innovations were allowed 
to stand. 

There was, it is true, a limit to this tendency to uniformity. 
The Leech or Doctor preserved his character intact: his darker 
habiliments, peculiar hat, and the bottle of physic slung under his 
arm, could never be mistaken. And the same might be said of 
the conventional figure of Father Christmas, with his gigantic 
club, who accompanied the band as general protector in the long 
night journeys from parish to parish, and was bearer of the 
purse. 

Seven o’clock, the hour of rehearsal, came round, and in a 
short time Eustacia could hear voices in the fuel-house. To dis- 
sipate in some trifling measure her abiding sense of the murkiness 
of human life she went to the ‘linhay’ or lean-to shed, which 
formed the root-store of their dwelling, and abutted on the fuel- 
house. Here was a small rough hole in the mudwall, originally 
made for pigeons, through which the interior of the next shed 
could be viewed. A light came from it now; and Eustacia 
stepped upon a stool to look in upon the scene. 

On a ledge in the fuel-house stood three tall rushlights, and 
by the light of them seven or eight lads were marching about, 
haranguing, and confusing each other, in endeavours to perfect 
themselves in the play. Humphrey and Sam, the furze and turf 
cutters, were there looking on, so also was Timothy Fairway, who 
leant against the wall and prompted the boys from memory, 
‘nterspersing among the set words remarks and anecdotes of the’ 
superior days when he and others were the Egdon mummers 
elect that these lads were now. 
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‘Well, ye be as well up to it as ever ye will be, he said. 
Not that such mumming would have passed in our time. Harry 
as The Saracen should strut a bit more, and John needn’t holler 
his inside out. Beyond that perhaps you’ll do. Have you got all 
your clothes ready ?’ 

* We shall by Monday.’ 

‘Your first outing will be Monday night, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes. At Mrs. Yeobright’s.’ 

‘Oh, Mrs. Yeobright’s! What makes her want to see ye? 
I should think a middle-aged woman was tired of mumming.’ 

‘She’s got up a bit of a party, because ’tis the first Christmas 
that her son Clym has been home for a long time.’ 

‘To be sure, to be sure—her party! I am going myself. I 
almost forgot it, upon my life.’ 

Eustacia’s face flagged. There was to be a party at the 
Yeobrights’; she, naturally, had nothing to do with it. She was 
astranger to all such homely gatherings, and had always held them 
as scarcely appertaining to her sphere. But had she been going, 
what an opportunity would have been afforded her of seeing the 
man whose influence was penetrating her like summer sun. To 
increase that influence was coveted excitement; to cast it off 
might be to recover serenity; to leave it as it stood was tantalis- 
ing. 

The lads and men prepared to leave the premises, and Eustacia 
returned to her fireside. She was immersed in thought, but not 
for long. In a few minutes the lad Charley who had come to ask 
permission to use the place, returned with the key to the kitchen. 
Eustacia heard him, and opening the door into the passage said, 
‘ Charley, come here.’ 

The lad was surprised. He entered the front room not 
without blushing ; for he, like many, had felt the power of this 
girl’s face and form. 

She pointed to a seat by the fire, and entered the other side 
of the chimney-corner herself. It could be seen in her face that 
whatever motive she might have had in asking the youth indoors 
would soon appear. 

‘Which part do you play, Charley—the Turkish Knight, do 
you not?’ inquired the beauty, looking across the smoke of the 
fire to him on the other side. 

‘Yes, Miss, the Turkish Knight,’ he replied diffidently. 

‘Is yours a long part?’ 

‘ Nine speeches, about.’ 

‘Can you repeat them to me? If so,I should like to hear 
them.’ 
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The lad smiled into the glowing turf and began : 
Here come I, a Turkish Knight, 
Who learnt in Turkish land to fight ; 
continuing the discourse throughout the scenes to the concluding 
catastrophe of his fall by the hand of Saint George. 

Eustacia had heard the part recited many times before, 
When the lad ended she began, precisely in the same words, and 
ranted on without hitch or divergence till she too reached the 
end. It was the same thing, yet how different. Like in form, 
it had the added softness and finish of a Raffaelle after Perugino, 
which, while faithfully reproducing the original subject, entirely 
distances the original art. 

Charley’s eyes rounded with surprise. ‘ Well, you be a clever 
lady!’ he said in admiration. ‘I’ve been ‘three weeks learning 
mine.’ ' 

‘I have heard it before,’ she quietly observed. ‘* Now, would you 
do anything to please me, Charley ?’ ies 

‘Td do a good deal, Miss.’ 

‘Would you let me play your part for one night?’ 

‘O Miss! But your woman’s gown—you couldn't.’ 

‘I can get boy’s clothes—at least, all that would be wanted 
besides the mumming dress. What should I have to give you to 
lend me your things, to let me take your place for an hour or two 
on Monday night, and on no account to say a word about who or 
what I am? You would of course have to excuse yourself from 
playing that night, and to say that somebody—a cousin of Miss 
Vye’s—would act for you. The other mummers have never spoken 
to me in their lives, so that it would be safe enough; and if it 
were not I should not mind. Now, what must I give you to agree 
to this? Half-a-crown ?’ 

The youth shook his head. 

* Five shillings ? 

He shook his head again. ‘ Money won't do it,’ he said, 
brushing the iron head of the fire-dog with the hollow of his hand. 

‘What will then, Charley ?” said Eustacia in a disappointed 
tone. 

‘You know what you forbade me at the maypoling, Miss, 
murmured the lad without looking at her, and still stroking the 
fire-dog’s head. 

‘ Yes,’ said Eustacia with a little more hauteur. ‘ You wanted 
to join hands with me in the ring, if I recollect ?’ 

‘ Half an hour of that, and I'll agree, Miss.’ 

Eustacia regarded the youth steadfastly. He was three years 
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younger than herself, but apparently not backward for his age. 
‘Half an hour of what?’ she said, though she guessed what. 

‘Holding your hand in mine.’ 

She was silent. ‘Make it a quarter of an hour,’ she said. 

‘Yes, Miss Eustacia—I will. A quarter of an hour. And 
T’ll swear to do the best I can to let you take my place without 
anybody knowing. Don’t you think somebody might know your 
tongue ?’ 

‘It is possible. But I will put a pebble in my mouth to 
make it jess likely. Very well: you shall be allowed to hold my 
hand as soon as you bring the dress, and your sword and staff. I 
don’t want you any longer now.’ 

Charley departed, and Eustacia felt more and more interest in 
life. Here was something to do: here was someone to see, and 
a charmingly adventurous way to see him. ‘Ah!’ she said to 
herself ; ‘ want of an object to live for—that’s all is the matter 
with me!’ 

Eustacia’s manner was as a rule of a slumberous sort, her 
passions being of the massive rather than the vivacious kind. 
But when aroused she would make a dash which, just for the time, 
was not unlike the move of a naturally lively person. 

On the question of recognition she was somewhat indifferent. 
By the acting lads themselves she was not likely to be known. 
With the guests who might be assembled she was hardly so secure. 
Yet detection, after all, would be no such dreadful thing. The 
fact only could be detected, her true motive never. It would be 
instantly set down as the passing freak of a girl whose ways were 
already considered singular. That she was doing for an earnest 
reason what would most naturally be done in jest was at any rate 
a safe secret. 


The next evening Eustacia stood punctually at the fuel-house 
door, waiting for the dusk which was to bring Charley with the 
trappings. Her grandfather was at home to-night, and she would 
be unable to ask her confederate indoors. 

He appeared on the dark ridge of heathland, like a fly on a 
negro, bearing the articles with him; and came up breathless 
with his walk. 

‘Here are the things,’ he whispered, placing them upon the 
threshold. ‘ And now, Miss Eustacia ° 

‘The payment. It is quite ready. I am as good as my 
word.’ 

She leant against the door-post, and gave him her hand. 
Charley took it in both his own with a tenderness beyond 
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description, unless it was like that of a child holding a captured 
sparrow. 

‘Why, there’s a glove on it!’ he said in a deprecating way. 

‘I have been walking,’ she observed. 

‘But, Miss!’ 

‘ Well—it is hardly fair.’ She pulled off the glove, and gave 
him her bare hand. 

They stood together without further speech, each looking 
at the blackening scene, and each thinking his and her own 
thoughts. 

‘I think I won’t use it all up to-night,’ said Charley when 
six or eight minutes had been passed by them hand in hand. 
‘ May I have the other few minutes another time ?’ 

‘ As you like,’ said she without the least emotion. ‘ But it must 
be over in a week. Now there is only one thing I want you to 
do; to wait while I put on the dress, and then to see if I do my 
part properly. But let me look first indoors.’ 

She vanished for a minute or two, and went in. Her grand- 
father was safely asleep in his chair. ‘Now then,’ she said on 
returning, ‘ walk down the garden a little way, and when I am 
ready I'll call you.’ 

Charley walked and waited, and presently heard a soft whistle. 
He returned to the fuel-house door. 

‘Did you whistle, Miss Vye?’ 

‘Yes: come in,’ reached him in Eustacia’s voice from a back 
quarter. ‘I must not strike alight till the door is shut, or it may 
be seen shining. Push your hat into the hole through to the 
wash-house, if you can feel your way across.’ 

Charley did as commanded, and she struck the light, revealing 
herself to be changed in sex, brilliant in colours, and armed cap- 
a-pie. Perhaps she quailed a little under Charley’s vigorous gaze, 
but whether any shyness appeared upon her countenance could 
not be seen by reason of the strips of ribbon which used to cover 
the face in mumming costumes, representing the barred visor of 
the medieval helmet. 

‘It fits pretty well, she said, looking down at the white over- 
alls, ‘except that the tunic, or whatever you call it, is long in the 
sleeve. The bottom of the overalls I can turn up inside. Now 
pay attention.’ 

Eustacia then proceeded in her delivery, slapping the sword 
against the staff or lance at the minatory phrases in the orthodox 
mumming manner, and strutting up and down. Charley seasoned 
his admiration with criticism of the gentlest kind, for the touch of 
Eustacia’s hand yet remained with him. 
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‘ And now for your excuse to the others,’ she said. ‘ Where do 
you meet before you go to Mrs. Yeobright’s ?’ 

‘ We thought of meeting here, Miss, if you have nothing to say 
against it. At eight o’clock, so as to get there by nine.’ 

‘Yes. Well, you of course must not appear. I will march in 
about five minutes late, ready dressed, and tell them that you can’t 
come. I have decided that the best plan will be for you to be sent 
somewhere by me, to make a real thing of the excuse. Our two 
heathcroppers are in the habit of straying into the meads, and to- 
morrow evening you can go and see if they are gone there. I'll 
manage the rest. Now you may leave me.’ 

‘Yes, Miss. But I think I'll have one minute more of what I 
am owed, if you don’t mind ?’ 

Eustacia gave him her hand as before. 

‘One minute,’ she said, and at about the proper interval 
counted on till she reached seven or eight. Hand and person she 
then withdrew to a distance of several feet, and recovered some of 
her old dignity. The contract completed, she raised between 
them a barrier impenetrable as a wall. 

‘There, ’tis all gone; and I didn’t mean quite all,’ he said with 
a sigh. 

‘You had good measure,’ said she, turning away. 

‘Yes, Miss. Well, ’tis over, and now I'll get home-along. 


CHAPTER V. 


THROUGH THE MOONLIGHT TO THE OBJECT OF REGARD. 


THE next evening the mummers were assembled in the same spot, 
awaiting the entrance of the Turkish Knight. 

‘Twenty minutes after eight by the “Quiet Woman,” and 
Charley not come.’ 

‘Ten minutes past by Blooms-End.’ 

‘It wants ten minutes to by Grandfer Cantle’s watch.’ 

‘ And ’tis five minutes past by the Captain’s clock.’ 

On Egdon there was no absolute hour of the day. The time at 
any moment was a number of varying doctrines professed by the 
different hamlets, some of them having originally grown up from 
a common root, and then become divided by secession, some having 
been alien from the beginning. West Egdon believed in Blooms- 
End time, East Egdon in the time of the ‘ Quiet Woman Inn.’ 
Grandfer Cantle’s watch had numbered many followers in years 
gone by; but since he had grown older, faiths were shaken. Thus, 
the mummers having gathered hither from scattered points, each 
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came with his own tenets on early and late; and they waited a 
little longer as a compromise. 

Eustacia had watched the assemblage through the hole, and 
seeing that now was the proper moment to enter, she went from 
the ‘linhay’ and boldly pulled the bobbin of the fuel-house door. 
Her grandfather was safe at the ‘ Quiet Woman.’ 

‘ Here’s Charley at last! How late you be, Charley.’ 

‘°Tis not Charley,’ said the Turkish Knight from within his 
visor. ‘Tis a cousin of Miss Vye’s, come to take Charley’s place 
from curiosity. He was obliged to go and look for the heath- 
croppers that have got into the meads, and I agreed to take his 
place, as he knew he couldn’t come back here again to-night. I 
know the part as well as he.’ 

Her flexuous gait, elegant figure, and dignified manner in 
general, won the mummers to the opinion that they had gained by 
the exchange, if the new-comer were perfect in his part. 

‘It don’t matter—if you baint too young,’ said Saint George. 
Eustacia’s voice had sounded somewhat more juvenile and fluty 
than Charley’s. 

* I know every word of it, I tell you,’ said Eustacia decisively. 
Dash being all that was required to carry her triumphantly 
through, she adopted as much as was necessary. ‘ Go ahead, lads, 
with the try-over. I'll challenge any of you to find a mistake in 
The play was hastily rehearsed, whereupon the other mummers 
were delighted with the new knight. They extinguished the 
candles at half-past eight, and set out upon the heath in the 
direction of Mrs. Yeobright’s house at Blooms-End. 

There was a slight hoar-frost that night, and the moon, though 
not more than half full, threw a spirited and enticing brightness 
upon the fantastic figures of the mumming band, whose plumes and 
ribbons rustled in their walk like autumnal leaves. Their path 
was not over Blackbarrow now, but down a valley which left that 
ancient elevation far to the south. The bottom of the vale was 
green to a width of ten yards or thereabouts, and the shining facets 
of frost upon the blades of grass seemed to move on with the 
shadows of those they surrounded. The masses of furze and heath 
to the right and left were dark as ever: a mere half-moon was 
powerless to silver such sable features as theirs. 

Half-an-hour of walking and talking brought them to the spot 
in the valley where the grass riband widened and led up to the 
front of the house. At sight of the place Eustacia, who had felt a 
few passing disgusts during her walk with the youths, again was 
glad that the adventure had been undertaken. She had come out 


me. 
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to see a man who might possibly have the power to deliver her 
soul from a most deadly oppression. What was Wildeve ? Interest- 
ing, but inadequate. Perhaps she would see a sufficient hero to- 
night. 

As they drew nearer the front of the house the mummers 
became aware that music and dancing were briskly flourishing 
within. Every now and then a long low note from the serpent, 
which was the chief wind instrument played at these times, 
advanced further into the heath than the thin treble part, and 
reached their ears alone; and next a more than usually loud 
tread from a dancer would come the same way. With nearer 
approach these fragmentary sounds became pieced together, and 
were found to be the salient points of the dance called ‘Nancy’s 
Fancy.’ 

He was there, of course. Who was she that he danced with? 
Perhaps some unknown woman, far beneath herself in culture, was 
by that most subtle of lures sealing his fate this very instant. .To 
dance with a man is to concentrate a twelvemonth’s regulation fire 
upon him in the fragment of an hour. To pass to courtship with- 
out acquaintance, to pass to marriage without courtship, is a 
skipping of terms reserved for those alone who tread this royal 
road. She would see how his heart lay by keen observation of 
them all. 

The enterprising lady followed the mumming company through 
the gate in the white paling, and stood before the open porch. 
The house was encrusted with heavy thatchings, which dropped 
between the upper windows: the front, upon which the moonbeams 
directly played, had originally been white; but a huge pyracanth 
now darkened the greater portion. 

It became at once evident that the dance was proceeding 
immediately within the surface of the door, no apartment inter- 
vening. The brushing of skirts and elbows, sometimes the bump- 
ing of shoulders, could be heard against the very panels. Eustacia, 
though living within two miles of the place, had never seen the 
interior of this old habitation. Between Captain Drew and the 
Yeobrights there had never existed much acquaintance, the former 
having come as a stranger and purchased the long-empty house at 
Mistover Knap not long before the death of Mrs. Yeobright’s 
husband; and with that event and the departure of her son such 
friendship as had grown up became quite bréken off. 

‘Is there no passage inside the door, then?’ asked Eustacia as 
they stood within the porch. 

‘No,’ said the lad who played the Saracen. ‘The door opens 
right upon the front sitting-room, where the spree’s going on.’ 
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‘So that we cannot open the door without stopping the 
dance ?’ 

‘That’s it. Here we must bide till they have done, for they 
always bolt the back door after dark.’ 

‘ They won’t be much longer,’ said Father Christmas. 

This assertion, however, was hardly borne out by the event. 
Again the instruments ended the tune ; again they re-commenced 
with as much fire and pathos as if it were the first strain. The 
air was now that one without any particular beginning, middle, or 
end, which perhaps, among all the dances which throng an inspired 
fiddler’s fancy, best conveys the idea of the interminable—the 
celebrated ‘ Devil’s Dream.’ The fury of personal movement that 
was kindled by the fury of the notes could be approximately 
imagined by these outsiders under the moon, from the occasional 
kicks of toes and heels against the door, whenever the whirl round 
had been of more than customary velocity. 

The first five minutes of listening was interesting enough to 
the mummers. The five minutes extended to ten minutes, and 
these to a quarter of an hour: but nosigns of ceasing were audible 
in the lively Dream. The bumping against the door, the laughter, 
the stamping, was all as vigorous as ever, and the pleasure in being 
outside lessened considerably. 

‘Why does Mrs. Yeobright give parties of this sort ?’ Eustacia 
asked, a little surprised to hear merriment so pronounced. 

‘It is not one of her bettermost parlour parties. She’s asked 
the plain neighbours and workpeople without drawing any lines, 
just to give ’em a good supper and such like. Her son and she 
wait upon the folks.’ 

‘I see,’ said Eustacia. 

‘Tis the last strain, I think,’ said Saint George, with his ear to 
the panel. ‘A young man and woman have just swung into this 
corner, and he’s saying to her: “ Ah, the pity ; ’tis over for us this 
time, my own.”’ 

‘Thank God,’ said the Turkish Knight stamping, and taking 
from the wall the conventional staff that each of the mummers 
carried. Her boots being thinner than those of the young men, 
the hoar had damped her feet and made them cold. 

‘Upon my song ’tis another ten minutes for us,’ said the 
Valiant Soldier, looking through the keyhole as the tune modulated 
into another without stopping. ‘Grandfer Cantle is standing in 
this corner, waiting his turn.’ 

‘°*Twon’t be long ; ’tis a six-handed reel,’ said the Doctor. 

‘Why not go in, dancing or no?—they sent for us,’ said the 
Saracen. 
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‘Certainly not,’ said Eustacia authoritatively, as she paced 
smartly up and down from door to gate to warm herself. ‘We 
should burst into the middle of them and stop the dance ; and that 
would be unmannerly.’ 

‘He thinks himself somebody because he has had a bit more 
schooling than we,’ said the Doctor. 

‘You may go to the deuce,’ said Eustacia. 

There was a whispered conversation between three or four of 
them, and one turned to her. 

‘Will you tell us one thing?’ he said, not without gentleness. 
‘Are you Miss Vye? We think you must be.’ 

‘You may think what you like,’ said Eustacia slowly. ‘ But 
honourable lads don’t tell tales upon a lady.’ 

‘We'll say nothing, Miss. That’s upon our honour.’ 

‘Thank you,’ she replied. 

At this moment the fiddles finished off with a screech, and the 
serpent emitted a last note that nearly lifted the roof. When, from 
the comparative quiet within, the mummers judged that the 
dancers had taken their seats, Father Christmas advanced, lifted 
the latch, and put his head inside the door. 

‘ Ah, the mummers, the mummers !’ cried several guests at once. 
‘Clear a space for the mummers.’ 

Hump-backed Father Christmas then made a complete entry, 
swinging his huge club, and in a general way clearing the stage 
for the actors proper, while he informed the company in smart 
verse that he was come, welcome or welcome not ; concluding his 
speech with, 

Make room, make room, my gallant boys, 
And give us space to rhyme ; 


We've come to show Saint George’s play 
Upon this Christmas time. 


The guests were now arranging themselves at one end of the room, 
the fiddler was mending a string, the serpent-player was emptying 
his mouthpiece ; and the play began. First of those outside the 
Valiant Soldier entered, in the interest of Saint George. 


Here come I, the Valiant Soldier, 
Slasher is my name ; 


and soon. This speech concluded with a challenge to the Infidel, 
at the end of which it was Eustacia’s duty to enter as the Turkish 
Knight. She, with the rest who were not vet on, had hitherto 
remained in the moonlight which streamed under the porch. 
With no apparent effort or backwardness she came in, beginning, 
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Here come I, a Turkish Knight, 

Who learnt in Turkish land to fight: 

Pll fight this man with courage bold ; 

If his blood’s hot, I'll make it cold! 
During her declamation Eustacia held her head erect, and spoke as 
roughly as she could, feeling pretty secure from observation. But 
the concentration upon her part necessary to prevent discovery, 
the newness of the scene, the shine of the candles, and the con- 
fusing effect upon her vision of the ribboned visor which hid her 
features, left her absolutely unable to perceive who were present 
as spectators. On the further side of a table bearing candles she 
could faintly discern faces, and that was all. 

Meanwhile Jim Sparks as the Valiant Soldier had come for- 
ward, and, with a glare upon the Turk, replied, 

If, then, thou art that Turkish Knight, 
Draw out thy sword, and let us fight 

And fight they did : the issue of the combat being that the Valiant 
Soldier was slain by a preternaturally inadequate thrust from 
Eustacia; Jim, in his ardour for genuine histrionic art, coming 
down like a log upon the stone floor with force enough to 
dislocate his shoulder. Then, after more words from the Turkish 
Knight, rather too faintly delivered, and nerveless statements that 
he’d fight Saint George and all his crew, Saint George himself 
magnificently entered with the well-known flourish : 

Here come I, Saint George the valiant man, 

With naked sword and spear in hand, 

Who fought the dragon and brought him to the slaughter, 
And by this won fair Sabra, the king of Egypt’s daughter ; 

What mortal man would dare to stand 

Before me with my sword in hand ? 
This was the lad who had first recognised Eustacia; and when she 
now, as the Turk, replied with suitable defiance, and at once 
began the combat, the young fellow took especial care to use his 
sword as gently as possible. Being wounded, the Knight fell upon 
one knee, according to the direction. The Doctor now entered, 
restored the Knight by giving him to drink from the bottle which 
he carried, and the fight was again resumed, the Turk sinking by 
degrees until quite overeome—dying as hard in this venerable 
drama as he is said to do in the present day. 

This gradual sinking to the earth was in fact one reason why 
Eustacia had thought that the part of the Turkish Knight, though 
not the shortest, would suit her best. A direct fall from upright 
to horizontal, which was the end of the other fighting characters, 
was not an elegant or decorous part for a girl. But it was easy to 
die like the Turk, by a dogged decline. 
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Eustacia was now among the number of the slain, though not J 
eompletely on the floor, for she had managed to drop into a re~ \“ 
cumbent position against the clock-case, so that her head was well 
elevated. The play proceeded between Saint George, the Saracen, 
the Doctor, and Fatker Christmas; and Eustacia, having no more 
to do, for the first time found leisure to observe the scene around, 
and to search for the form which had drawn her hither. 


(To be continued.) 





Ff she were here. 


I 
Ir she were here, in rich amaze 
My sight would cling to her 
As sunlight to a southward yearning flower : 
In slow, dim dream of voiceless praise, 
I'd glide to full-toned stir 
Of vocal viol wandering through the bower, 
Startled by sallies of the wayward lute ; 
While heavy perfume kept the soft air mute. 


I 
If she were here, in hushed delight 
My ears would hold her speech 
As empty sky the lark’s new peals of song : 
Over the rim of purple height, 
Mellowed through pine and beech, 
A memory of sweetest sounds would throng 
To fill the pauses and allure the pain 
Of hearing and not hearing her again. 


ll 
If she were here, I might grow dull 
To all thought save that she was here, 
And raise her hand and kiss it with my lips, 
Warming the hour while hope grew full, 
Until my heart-helped fear 
Lay in a banishment of lone eclipse, 
And soul went forth, an incense at a shrine, 
In glance of pleading for a gift divine. 


IV 
If she were here, her hand might: lie 
In mine like faith at ease 
Within a loyal heart. If she were here, 
Some angel of the gentle sky 
Might steal her voice to please 
Her bashful lips—might whisper in my ear 
The bounteous guerdon-syllables that she, 
Willing them, said, yet would not say to me 
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